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“ He was 
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not killed, but lay without sense or motion.” 


(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XV.) 


REF: 


A MEMORY. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “FROM EXILE,” “UNDER ONE ROOF,” “WALTER’S WORD,” “WON—NOT WOOED,” “WHAT HE 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE WHEEL OF TIME, 


Tuere are two blows which are fatal to friend- 
ship (though not to love), the one from the hand 
of absence, the other from that of wrong. In the 
former case death is gradual; in the latter, imme- 
diate. 

If we discover, for example, that our friend 
has committed an act of meanness, it is neces- 
sarily all over with him as regards his relation to 
ourselves ; we may forgive him—it is easy to for- 
give—but we can not press his hand again, for 
he is not, as the phrase goes, “the man we took 
him for”; it has been a case of mistaken identity 
all along. We may still have a kindness for him, 
and the sincerest pity, but all sympathy is over. 
This was Frank Meade’s case as regarded Trenna 
Garston. As a friend she was deadtohim, The 








old Trenna Garston, in her strength and purity, 
and with her devotion (by no means free from 
trial) to her only brother, had no longer any ex- 
istence. In her place was an inscrutable being in 
whom he still felt an interest (indeed, as a student 
of human nature, a very deep interest), but whom 
he could no longer even admire. Her very beauty 
was almost repellent to him; and he was but two- 
and-twenty! Her crime was not the only thing 
that had created this unnatural state of things ; 
it was the way in which she appeared to contem- 
plate it. 

It would have been as easy to him to forget 
that as to forget that answer of hers, ‘“‘ What for?” 
when he had hinted that every shilling of hers 
would be bespoken for some time to come. She 
had not even a sense of the imperative necessity 
of restitution. In Frank’s eyes her proper course 
would have been to go to her father and confess 





all, “ Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy daughter.” But as to this he admitted there 
might be excuse for her; it flitted across his 
mind, as such humorous notions will do, even on 
the most supreme oceasions, that notwithstanding 
her offense, or even because of it, she might not 
be so very unworthy of such a parent. But, at 
all events, her behavior since her wrong-doing had 
not in any way redeemed her in Frank’s eyes, but 
rather the contrary, He was by no means a hard 
man, but his sense of right was strict and well 
defined. Perhaps the circumstance which had 
disgusted him most in her was the flippant ex- 
planation she had given to Maud of the intention 
of suicide that had. been laughingly imputed to 
her: “I had no confidence in Mr. Meade’s carry- 
ing out the contract.” He did not reflect that 
there is nothing more difficult to which to make 
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reply than a truth spoken m jest, especially in 


the hearing of one who knows it to be a truth; 
nor did he understand, what Kit could have told 
him, that when the heart is heavy and the soul is 
sick, a sportive answer is not seldom that which 


lies veadiest to the tongue 

The result of it all was that though from time 
to time Frank gave Trenna Garston the opportu- 
nity of speaking to him upon a certain matter, if 
she wished to do so, in a general way the young 
man shunned her society. Indeed, he never met 
her except at the Medways’, where, on the other 
hand, she was almost always to be found, 

The changing leaf had invested The Knoll with 
new beauties. Lapped in the serenity of autumn, 
it looked forth over its sheltered lawns and walks 
and met the distant without fear; 
but the inner life of the place was sadly altered. 

[Continued on page 630.) 
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MAIDEN MEDITATION. 
See illustration on page 636. 


Oxr dim September afternoon 
I saw a maiden sweet and fair, 

As through the gathering twilight gloom, 
In loosened robe and flowing hair, 

She watched the ever-changing clouds 
To fancy’s castles rise and fall; 

And I knew her thoughts were far away, 
To Love, who on one summer day 


Took an apple in his hand, 

And threw it lightly te and fro; 
Then said, “If it could understand 

How you and I had watched it grow, 
Would it for us @ secret tell, 

Would it for us the charm obey, 
Reveal to us who love so well 

When comes the hapny wedding day?” 


Then he sought the apple’s heart; 
With eager fingers found the seed. 

“ Now, sweetest, do not blush and start. 
There are but five—just five indeed ! 
These five seeds mean five days, my dear, 
For ’tis an oracle that speaks.” 

“ Ah, love,” she answered, “it is clear 
The oracle intends it weeks.” 


The jest to tender earnest grew ; 

They spoke of marriage hopes and cares: 
Sure never hours so swiftly flew. 

Happy the heart that with Love shares 
The doubtful dreams of future days, 

The trouble and the joy of life! 
Happy the maid to whom Love says, 

Come, be a well-belovéd wife! 


And thus the happy summer hours 
She thinks of, all alone, alone; 
For glint of gems and wedding bells 
Upon the air will soon be thrown, 
And at the glad Thanksgiving-tide 
A happy wife, not maid, she'll be, 
For July’s apple oracle 
Five months, not weeks, has proved to be. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLusrRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 151, published September 19, is an especial- 
ly brilliant number, both in regard to illustrations 
and letterpress. 

The front page contains a fine picture, drawn 
éy Mr. DAN BEARD, and engraved by Mr. Hor- 
ACE BAKER, tllustrating “ The Story of the Great 
Mammoth,” by Mrs, ELIZABETH ABERCROMBIE. 
There is a beautiful portrait of Miss Evirit Bax- 
TER, the little girl who saved a baby playmate 
Jrom drowning at Bath, Long Island, accom- 
panied by a poem by Mrs. M. E. SANGSTFR. A 
fine engraving of “ Humming-Birds and Nest,” 
by the eminent French artist GIACOMELLI, accom- 
panies an article by Mx. ARTHUR LINDSLEY. 

Mr. Davin Ker contributes “ The Bullet-proof 
Man, a Story of Northern Africa” ; Mrs. W. J. 
Iiays, a girls’ story, entitled “ A Sister Worth 
Having” ; and Mrs. A.C, SYODDARD, a story for 
boys, called “ Bartlett & Arnold.” The serial 
story “ The Cruise of the Canoe Club” continues 
to gain interest. There isa page devoted to“ Fin- 
gles,” artistically illustrated ; a pleasant drawing 
éy Mxs. JESSIE SHEPHERD, entitled “ An A/fter- 
noon Tea”; and one by MR. HOWARD PYLE, 
called “ Look Out for the Cars.” 











COMPARATIVE BRAINS. 


INCE this man and that, learned in com- 
parative anatomy, but perhaps not learn- 
ed enough, declare that women’s brains 
reach maturity of physical development at 
twenty, and thus, by correlation, of intel- 
lectual development too, while the growth 
of the brain of man goes on indefinitely, is 
it not something singular that so many men 
are men of brilliant youth and promise, and 
no subsequent accomplishment? They may 
have led their classes in the university with 
almest phenomenal brilliancy of scholar- 
ship, never to be heard from again, with not 
a hand raised above the dead level of the 
sea of mediocrity which has swamped them. 
And how many a dullard has stood first on 
one foot and then on the other before the 
professor, suddenly in late years to blaze 
upon the world in works of wonder! To 
mention no names, can we not all of us re- 
member men who have simply accomplished 
the ideas of their youth, and never added a 
new one to their number, and recall this in- 
dividual and the other who have been known 
as men of one book, one song, one play, 
one discovery? And this being absolute 
fact and indisputable, what authority has 
any savant to say that the brain of such 
men goes on with indefinite growth and de- 
velopment, other than as we may hope all 
things move with wise development to some 
purpose ft 
Let us take the examples of a few scatter- 
ing names of random women, as they occur 
to us, not staying to pick and choose, Har- 
RIET MARTINEAU, although she had written 
short tales and tracts before, was thirty- 
seven when ber first novel was published, 
and all her best and important work was 





done after that. Mrs. BARBAULD was thirty 
when her first volume of poems was publish- 
ed, which is certainly not.an early age, even 
allowing that most of them were written ear- 
lier. George Sand was twenty-eight when 
she wrote Indiane, the first work in which she 
had no coadjutor, and all her work of any 
import was done in later years. ELIZABETH 
MontaGu was forty when her first work, the 
Diaisjgues of the Dead, was printed. ANNE 
WHITNEY, the sculptor of Sam ADAMS, was 
thirty-eight when she first found she could 
model in clay. Mrs. STOWE was in her thir- 
ty-eighth year when she began to write 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. FRANCES POWER COBBE 
was of the same age when writing Intuitive 
Morals. MAnrtan Evans had arrived at mid- 
dle age before she came before the public, 
and was an old woman when she was re- 
ceiving its sweetest plaudits. 

Of course we might go on citing names 
forever, and prove nothing, as one swallow 
does not make a summer, and as just as many 
more could be cited of youthful production. 
All that we would maintain is that the 
statement either pro or con shows nothing: 
this one is early, that one is late—that is all. 
The same is equally true of the development 
and achievement of men: MILTON writes 
Paradise Lost at fifty, SHAKSPEARE writes 
Midsummer Night’s Dream at thirty. 

One is sometimes tempted to think with 
ALPHONSE Karr that there is really no- 
thing so ignorant as the savant. He dis- 
covers his one little fact or group of facts ; 
he holds them up to the light from his one 
single point of view, and they darken all 
the rest of the universe. By what means 
the peculiar and particular savants with 
whom we are dealing arrive at their con- 
elusion that the brain of woman does not 
develop after twenty we do not pretend to 
know, since they can hardly examine the 
brain of the same woman at twenty and 
again at forty, and to the vulgar ignorance 
of the unlearned there would hardly seem 
to be any other way of finding out the fact. 
Taking brains at hap-hazard for examples is 
a hardly more accurate way of arriving at 
correct results than using them at hap-haz- 
ard is; and we can not believe that any one 
or all of our anatomists have drawn deduc- 
tions from a sufficient number of brains at 
relative ages to warrant them in their con- 
clusions. Nor should we hold them war- 
ranted if they had, since the brains, as we 
have said, could in no case show the prog- 
ress of individuals, and averages prove ut- 
terly nothing in such a study, What the 
texture of certain brains may be belongs 
only to certain cases; and the theory that 
Mary Ann Evans’s brain is undeveloped by 
years is offset in scientific value, so far as 
the drawing of deductions is concerned, 
by the opposite fact that MARIAN EvAns’s 
is developed by years. Of course the sa- 
vant claims MARIAN EVANs, and all others 
whose name and fame work against his 
theory, as the exception to the feminine 
rule; just so far as they differ from the 
average of women, according to his light, 
do they approach the average of men. 
Without pausing to remark, by-the-way, 
that we should like to see the average of 
men capable of MARIAN Evans’s work, we 
would say that we should have no quarrel 
with any statement implying the superiori- 
ty of the masculine brain at present; all 
our quarrel is with the statement that it is 
always to remain superior, and the feminine 
brain is always to remain the negative and 
abortive organ that ceases development at 
twenty. There is every reason why the 
masculine should be the superior up to the 
present moment, under all the forces of civ- 
ilization that the world has known. Great- 
er physical strength made man master when 
nobody thought of brains; the habit of 
mastery creates responsibility and fosters 
intellect. Having mastery, the man has 
placed himself in every favorable condition. 
And woman might catch what she could? 
Not even that, nor hold what she happened 
to catch. Has there been money to de- 
scend, it has descended to the son. Many 
exercises of the intellect, many studies, 
such as the ransacking of archives for his- 
tory, the culture of art and of philosophy 
—need money for their pursuit; it is the 
son and not the daughter that has had it. 
Scholarship, too, in the beginning was a 
matter for the priests; and women were not 
priests; men were. When it ceased to be 
confined to priests it still naturally remain- 
ed with men. 

The habit of receiving education has been 
for centuries a masculine habit, almost, as 
it were, by special grant, in spite of a few 
sporadic instances of scholarly women. And 
as some forms of training are so discipli- 
nary that what was education in sire be- 
comes like intuition in son, sex itself might 
be said to exercise influence, and make the 
masculine brain at this date really the su- 
perior, yet not necessarily to continue so. 
For sex does not differentiate in the brain, 
and it will be difficult to create a belief 
that it is inherent there, or remotely apper- 





the brain is sexless, a thing common to all 
animal life. Both heart and lungs are lar- 
ger in most men than in any women, and 
so the brain may be; but when we remem- 
ber that Le1igH Hunt's hat shut down over 
the face and whole head of Byron and of 
SHELLEY, shall we suppose that size has any 
advantage over fibre and texture and the 
foree of surplus energy, holding necessarily 
that it is only the surplus energy, after the 
wants of the body are supplied, that effects 
anything? That the feminine brain has 
been dwarfed is not impossible, we say— 
the Chinese know how to dwarf oaks—but 
that it is incapable of development after 
its second decade of life is so monstrous as 
to be ont of the course of nature. Mean- 
while, instead of vulgarizing themselves by 
contending the point, let women possess 
their souls in patience, and simply go to 
work and keep at their work of proving the 
contrary by the indisputable facts of their 
achievements. 





SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 


HE electric light was not invented for 
the spiritual good of mankind. The 
inventors—for there seems to be a large 
number of them—had no other object than 
that of discovering some better method of 
illuminating our houses than is afforded by 
gas. They did not dream of bringing peace 
to the troubled household, or of preventing 
dissension between man and wife. And yet 
it may be that they have unintentionally 
ranked themselves among the noblest and 
ablest of missionaries and peace-makers. 

When electricity banishes gas we shall 
no longer hear of the leakage of the latter. 
Between women and gas there exists a mu- 
tual repulsion. Gas spoils woman’s com- 
plexion and tarnishes her silver, and she re- 
pays this cruelty with hatred and suspicion. 
She is always suspecting the gas of surrep- 
titionsly leaking with a view to poisoning 
the family and blowing up the house. Her 
suspicions are always manifested just after 
the last gas-light in the house is extinguish- 
ed, and the entire household is in bed. At 
this point she remarks: “I think I smell 
gas,” and a moment Jater asserts unhesi- 
tatingly, “ I know the gas is escaping some- 
where; we'll all be suffocated before morn- 
ing.” Whether the husband, who smells no 
gas, coarsely replies, “ Nonsense! do go to 
sleep,” or, with more delicacy, says, “I am 
sure you must be mistaken, for I don’t smell 
anything,” or with rare wisdom refrains 
from saying anything whatever, the wife is 
sure to remark after a little silence, or a 
few words of spirited remonstrance, as the 
case may be, “ Well, I suppose I must get up 
and find where that leak is, though I shall 
get my death of cold wandering around the 
house at this time of night.” Of course, 
unless the husband is a brute, he gets up 
after this remark and searches for the ima- 
ginary leak. 

Now there are two courses open to the 
midnight searcher for surreptitious gas. 
After falling over a sufficient amount of fur- 
niture, he may return and inform his incred- 
ulous wife that the gas is not leaking, or he 
may pretend that he has discovered the leak 
and stopped it. In the former case he is 
accused cither directly or by implication of 
laziness, inefficiency, or a criminal desire 
that his wife and children sball be suffo- 
cated; and in the latter case he purchases 
peace at the expense of veracity. 

With the introduction of the electric light 
there will be an end of this frequent and 
deplorable dissension in regard to the leak- 
age of gas. The electricity can not leak, 
and even if it could, the most gifted of wo- 
men could not detect the fact by the sense 
of smell. When the electric light is turned 
out at night there will be no reasonable 
pretext for inducing anybody to get up and 
meddle with it. Divorce was almost un- 
known in this country before the introduc- 
tion of gas, and we may hope that the abo- 
lition of gas will bring back the peace that 
once invariably characterized the American 
household, where nothing leaked at night, 
except perhaps the roof or the cider barrel. 

The electric light will also free the mind 
of woman of matches. At present, when a 
woman lights the gas, she must, in nearly 
all cases, use a match. She does not kuow 
where to scratch the match, for her house- 
keeping conscience forbids her to seratch it 
on the under side of the mantel-piece, and 
nature has not endowed her with the trou- 
sers whereon the small boy can strike a 
match even in the dampest weather. When 
the problem of lighting the match has been 
solved, she must stand on a chair to reach 
the gas fixture, and must, in nearly all 
cases, experience the anguish of seeing the 
match go out before the gas is lit. Even 
after the gas has been successfully lit, the 
match still torments her. She must search 
carefully and on her knees for the charred 








the cost of soiled fingers. She must also hit 
upon a proper place wherein to throw the 
remains of the charred match; and in the 
absence of a grate fire it may be unhesi- 
tatingly asserted that no such place exists, 
at least in the opinion of all careful house- 
keepers. 

The electric light, which requires no 
match, will enable women to dispense en- 
tirely with matches, except in connection 
with lighting the fire. While it thus saves 
her nerves from frequent and painful strain, 
it also puts an end to one class of dissension 
between husband and wife. Of course the 
husband will continue to use matches where- 
with to light his pipe or cigar, but there will 
be no room for any argument as to the eul- 
prit who has thrown extinguished matches 
on the floor, or dropped them in the work- 
basket, or among the flowers. When the 
husband is charged with offenses like these 
in a house where gas is used, it is always 
open to him to say that the servant must 
have dropped a match after lighting the 
gas, or—in case he is a man of exceptional 
boldness—-that the wife herself has thrown 
the offending match into her work-basket. 
Hence arise prolonged arguments, unplea- 
sant recrimination, and even tears. Under 
the clectric-light system no such dispute 
can ever occur. The charred match betrays 
the smoker, and can not by any possibility 
be laid at the door of the sex that has no 
use for matches. Thus peace will enter the 
household with the entrance of the electric 
light, and wives and husbands yet unwed- 
ded and unborn will rise up and call the 
inventor blessed. Truly he has lighted bet- 
ter than he knew, and through his ingenuity 
the light of peace, inseparably combined 
with that of the incandescent carbon, will 
shine upon our fortunate homes. 





AN AFFAIR OF TASTE. 


F the fond lover of sixty chooses to mar- 

ry sweet sixteen, there is little or no 
fault found, as a general thing; it is merely 
suggested that perhaps when she is begin- 
ning to shine in society he will have had 
enough of it; but otherwise it is considered 
quite a suitable affair, on the whole, by a 
majority of people. “So wise in her,” they 
say, “to prefer experience and bonds to 
sallow youth and nonsense and ignorance ; 
so much better to be an old man’s darling 
than a young man’s slave,” as if old men 
were not as tyrannical as their juniors. But 
let a woman dare to marry a man younger 
than herself, and even her friends wonder 
at her temerity, and predict all manner of 
misfortunes. Of course he will get tired of 
her after the glamour is past, they assert, as 
if only youth and beauty would command 
constancy; she will pass for his annt, they 
add, and his youthful pleasures will fail to 
harmonize with her sober amusements. But 
if we look among our acquaintances who 
have contracted marriages of this kind, we 
will find that they seem to be more success- 
ful than otherwise. Perhaps the knowledge 
that she labors under a disadvantage makes 
the wife more alert to render herself at- 
tractive, where another woman more secure 
in her position fails through negligence ; 
and perhaps even her added years give her 
some advantage; she has felt and seen and 
read, and perhaps understood and suffered, 
more than a younger woman, and therefore 
has greater resources. Her younger sister 
exacts admiration; she renders it. That 
one believes in the power of her youth and 
beauty, and often neglects the things which 
may enhance them; her senior knows that 
youth and beauty are not immortal. It is 
a poor rule which will not work both ways. 
Why might it not be urged with equal pro- 
priety that sweet sixteen will grow out of 
conceit with gouty sixty? We do not ad- 
vocate such marriages, but when two people 
love each other, and have reached maturity, 
a few years’ difference on either side seems 
of small consequence; and the least senti- 
mental will concede that there is more in 
common, more chance of happiness between 
the wife of forty and the husband of thir- 
ty, than between the young matron and 
the old husband. Dr. JOHNSON never re- 
gretted the choice of a bride double his 
age, it would seem, though she was nei- 
ther comely nor intellectual, and BEACcoNs- 
FIELD was happy in spite of his idol’s sen- 
iority. All the world knows that ANNE 
HATHAWAY was older than SHAKSPEARE, 
notwithstanding his wise injunction on the 
subject, which some cynic may insist was 
the result of blighting expevience. But the 
feeling on the matter has changed more or 
less within a decade; that which would 
have filled our prudent grandmothers with 
holy horror, their grandchildren are not so 
sure about; and perhaps this is due to the 
fact that so many distinguished men and 
women, literary and otherwise, have lent 
their countenance and example to marri- 


top of the match which has fallen on the | ages wuere the seniority is on the wrong 
carpet, and must be found and picked up at | siue, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LONG CLOAKS, 


LOAKS for walking and for carriage toilettes 

/ are long enough to conceal the dress worn 
beneath them. They differ from those of last 
year in following the outlines of the figure more 
closely, and being more clinging, yet at the same 
time they are all made with reference to being 
worn over very large tournures. To accomplish 
this, and prevent the skirt of the garment from 
being too wide, a great many cloaks are open down 
the middle seam of the back from a point just far 
enough below the waist to leave the tournure 
smoothly covered; others again have one large 
double box pleat to hold added fullness below 
the waist, while others have two box pleats that 
are rounded in shape instead of being flatly 
pressed, and the shape of these pleats is seen 
plainly the whole length of the skirt. In order 
to give a slender effect on the shoulders, all the 
Mother Hubbard shirring around the neck is dis- 
pensed with, and the only fullness of this kind 
is seen on the bishop sleeves, which are still re- 
tained. Square sleeves are most in favor, though 
some of the first Parisian modistes are trying to 
introduce the flowing Oriental sleeves ; the latter 
must, however, be sewed into close armholes in 
order to widen gradually at the waist, and the pre- 
ference here is for the Dolman effects that have 
very large openings for the arms, since they ex- 
tend from the shoulders down to the waist line. 
The square elbow sleeves that appear to be 
abruptly folded upward from the waist, and are 
inserted very far back in the seams of the mid- 
dle forms, are seen on some of the handsomest 
cloaks. The newest fabrics for these stately gar- 
ments are ottoman plushes of dark seal brown 
and black. This rich stuff has a ribbed ground, 
called by some Muscovite, and on this are plush 
figures of close thick pile representing detached 
roses, or other flowers, or bunches of leaves. 
Chenille trimmings in the new fringes that also 
form ruches, according to the way they are sewed 
on the garment, are the appropriate trimmings for 
plush wraps; and these are made to match not 
only the color of the plush, but to correspond with 
the design. A black fur border or one of fea- 
thers trims black repped plush handsomely, and 
very rich cord passementeries are also used to 
form collars, or drooping tassels, or fringe about 
the neck. Plain black plush and also seal brown 
plush that looks like seal-skin are very much used 
for large cloaks. Spanish lace flounces of the 
real silk with large figures are festooned across 
the lower part of plush cloaks, and below this is 
a border of black beaver fur. Occasionally a 
plush lining of rich color is added to a plush 
cloak, but this makes a heavy garment, and does 
not give variety. Printed satin is the novelty for 
cloak linings; this has a dark red, olive, pale 
blue, cream, or pearl ground, on which are strewn 
large roses, dahlias, or leaves that are readily mis- 
taken for hand-painting, so beautifully are they 
colored; the plaid and checked plushes are also 
new linings. When quilted satin linings are 
chosen, they are of dark strawberry red, shrimp- 
color, violet, nasturtium, capucine, orange, sap- 
phire, or some dull old green shade. One of 
the richest carriage cloaks for evening wear is 
of dark red plush bordered with chinchilla fur. 
Another novelty is a cloak of brown plush of leaf 
pattern, with the two middle forms of the back 
made entirely of Russian sable; this royal gar- 
ment has a lining of capucine plush. 

PELISSES, ETC. 

The long clinging pelisse shape is shown in 
rich fabrics trimmed with lace jabots down the 
fronts and back, where it is left open; for in- 
stance, black ottoman repped silk with incised 
satin figures, especially the rose designs of Span- 
ish laces. This is single-breasted, open below 
the waist both in front and back, and has half- 
flowing Oriental sleeves. Two bows of black sat- 
in ribbon with a large jet buckle in each are on 
the tournure. The collar is deeply pointed in 
front, yet standing behind. A full jabot of Span- 
ish lace is the trimming; the lining is strawber- 
ry red quilted satin, and the flat jet buttons are 
as large as a silver half-dollar. <A similar gar- 
ment lined with violet satin has Spanish lace 
shaped to cover the entire middle forms of the 
back, and show the violet satin through its mesh- 
es. Another is of plain black satin with chenille 
passementerie that looks like embroidery for its 
trimming. The sleek chenille fringes, and those 
pressed into lozenge shapes along the separate 
tresses, make beautiful fluffy trimmings for the 
clinging pelisses. It is pre dicted, however, that 
cloth will be the fabric most used for pelisses, 
and the trimmings for these will be fur bands 
and elaborate soutache embroidery. A few gar- 
ments of this shape are made of the fine India 
camel’s-hair, and are entirely black, with chenille 
and Spanish lace garniture. Velvet pelisses will 
also be used both as parts of velvet costumes 
and as a wrap above other dresses. 

CARRIAGE WRAPS. 

For carriage wraps the Persian cloths of rich 
coloring are used not only for the jaunty short 
mantles with square sleeves, but for long cloaks 
reaching to the foot of the dress, and shaped like 
those already described. One of these has a 
white repped ground, with’ figures of blue and 
rose nearly covering the ground, and with the 
colors most exquisitely blended ; the fabric costs 
$12 a yard, and the trimming is a tasselled ruche 
of silks of all the colors in the rich stuffs. An- 
other has palm leaves, and the coloring shows 
mostly red and pale gray, while still another is 
dull red with green in great squares that each 
hold a palm leaf; tufted plush lining is in some 
of these, while others have quilted satin of shrimp 
or strawberry red. 

CLOTH CLOAKS. 


The cloths used by French modistes for cloaks 
are repped either lengthwise or from selvedge to 





selvedge, and sometimes this cloth is tufted on 
the wrong side, while other repped stuffs have 
silk thrown upon the surface, with the warm 
wool for lining. The Directoire cloaks of otto- 
man cloth are very handsome when closely fitted 
like a pelisse, yet with a vest of satin the entire 
length of the front, and for trimming fifty rows 
of soutache sewed on with the edges touching, 
and thus forming a “solid” border that is easily 
mistaken for one wide braid. The fronts of the 
cloak are tied across the vest at the waist line 
by a large cord as thick as a rope passed through 
button-holes. Similar garments are made of the 
silk-faced ottoman cloth, with a velvet vest, and 
a border of velvet with fur or with feathers. 
The reader will observe that these wraps resem- 
ble closely those worn last year, and that it will 
be an easy matter to modernize any left from 
last season by making them more clinging, and 
perhaps by some slight change of trimming. The 
great leaves of passementerie made of braid are 
easily sewed on, and add a new touch to old gar- 
ments; moreover, the straight parallel rows of 
braids of one or of two widths are very simple 
trimmings, and give very nice effect. There are 
also appliqué velvet trimmings that make cloth 
cloaks look very elegant. The ribbed plushes 
are used for collar, vest, and borders of plain 
cloth cloaks. If the collar is of cloth, it is usually 
the standing military shape, but this is almost 
confined to cloth jackets that have military braid 
for trimming. Some large pockets, either square 
or longer than they are wide, are put on the hips 
of pelisses. The braiding on cloth pelisses has 
already been described ; that with wheels, circles, 
and parallel lines promises to be more used by 
fastidious people than the scattering leaves and 
vines so largely imported. Green is the chosen 
color for Ulsters at present, but there are also 
many made of mottled cloths and Cheviot checks 
and blocks in the dark mixed colors of English 
homespun cloths, especially red with green, or 
brown with red. 





JACKETS. 


Jackets are made of the mottled cloths, of ot- 
toman repped cloths, of the twilled army cloth of 
dark blue shades, and the ribbed Jersey cloth. 
For light jackets ficelle and beige shades will be 
very dressy, with darker brown braid in great 
wheels or palms. The shapes are very simple, 
resembling that of Jersey jackets; they are of 
medium length, and straight around the hips— 
rot longer behind, though many have flat pleats 
introduced in the back seams, either at the waist 
line or just below it. The Alexis or cadet jack- 
ets have already been mentioned, with their stand- 
ing high collar, single-breasted front, and with 
short hips and much braiding. Heavy repped 
ottoman silk jackets are considered more dressy, 
and are trimmed with satin cord passementeries, 
feather borders, and lace. There are also many 
jackets of matelassé silk that resembles thickly 
quilted designs, 

CLOTH BASQUES WITH PLAID SKIRTS. 

A suit that is said to be very popularly worn 
in Europe at present is a Jersey-shaped cloth 
jacket with a plaid skirt. Among those lately 
imported, green, brown, or red is the color most 
used for the cloth jacket that is braided with 
black soutache; the skirts are then of a fanciful 
plaid wool—not a Scotch clan plaid—in which 
the color of the jacket is contrasted with another 
dull color. For instanee, a plaid skirt of dull 
green and red represents a wrinkled Greek apron 
over-skirt caught up very high on the left side to 
disclose a deep pleating beneath it that represents 
a kilt; this is all in one, however, and is made on 
a foundation skirt of alpaca or coarse cashmere 
that first has a balayeuse of the plaid sewed on 
it, then the deep pleating that represents a kilt, 
and above this is the over-skirt which is sewed in 
with the belt. There is quite a fashion of cut- 
ting all the plaid of this skirt bias, and the effect 
is very pretty. The basque or jacket for this 
special suit may be used in the house or the street, 
and is of dark rifle green cloth, a round-edged 
Jersey shape, with cadet collar, and braiding as a 
border, with braid deeply pointed in the back. 
This style is excellent for young ladies and school- 
girls, 

JERSEY SUITS. 

Another style for young ladies’ and school-girls’ 
dresses commends itself for its economy, because 
composed of a woven Jersey waist that may be 
used with various skirts, and that does not re- 
quire fitting by a dressmaker. The pure wool 
Jerseys that button down the front and have a By- 
ron collar are most Jiked for ladies, while school- 
girls wear those buttoned behind with cadet col- 
lars. Thedark solid colors are preferred to striped 
Jerseys, and black is most useful of all, because it 
cau be used with the various black skirts that are 
in a lady’s wardrobe. The sash is no longer ne- 
cessary, though still used, being permanently at- 
tached to the edge of the Jersey, and made of a 
width of narrow satin Surah tied behind in two 
large loops, with two short ends; the silk should 
not be sewed together double, but should be 
spread out its whole width from selvedge to sel- 
vedge. Instead of the sash, heavy fringe is sew- 
ed around the lower edge of the Jersey, jet fringe 
being much used on black Jerseys. There are 
very good Jerseys to be had for $5 50, but a fine 
quality of wool Jersey costs about $7, while those 
of silk are $16. 

WRAPPERS, ETC. 


Printed cashmeres are the novelty for wrap- 
pers and house dresses. These come in grounds 
of dull red, cream, Prussian blue, green, rose, or 
gray, with large roses printed upon them as per- 
fectly as if painted there. Polonaises of these 
cashmeres will be made in Watteau fashion to 
wear witha skirt of plain cashmere or of plush the 
color of the ground. Of course such dresses will 
be confined to the house, just as a wrapper of 
such a fabric will be limited to a lady’s bedroom. 
There are also white, cream, pale blue, and shrimp 





pink cashmeres, with large balls of a contrasting 
color, to be used for similar house dresses. A 
velvet collar and cuffs, with some embroidery and 
yellow lace frills, will be the trimming, and the 
design will be the clinging princesse wrapper. 
For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & TayiLor; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; James 
McCreery & Co.; and Srern Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe has a summer home 
on the Isle of Aquidneck, at Lawton’s Valley, 
the neighborhood of which is of historic inter- 
est. She preached at Tiverton, Rhode Island, in 
Memorial Chapel, on a recent Sunday. 

—The traveller Paut pu CHarILLu is now 
among the Catskills. 

—Dr. OLIveR WenpDeLu Hotmges has just vis- 
ited Mount Washington, in the White Mount- 
ains, for the first time. 

—Two Boston artists, H.O. WALKER and Wat- 
TER Gay, have been studying for four years in 
the atelier of Bonnat; and Mr. E. L. Frevp, of 
Chicago, bas been studying under Caro.us Du- 
RAN for three years. 

—THomas Faarn, of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
was 80 furious at the supposed extravagance of 
his wife in buying a sewing-machine, which she 
had had sent home on trial, that he entirely de- 
stroyed it with an axe, and now probably has to 
pay for it. 

—Twenty-two acres have been planted in corn 
and seven acres in cotton by Miss KkEamer, of 
Helena, Arkansas, she having done the plough- 
ing herself and attended to the crop so far with- 
out help, and expects to harvest a bale of cotton 
to the acre, and forty bushels of corn to the same 
amount of land. 

—CONSTANCE FENIMORE Woorson has just 
recovered from a severe illness. 

—Santa Barbara, California, is where Mrs. 
Jackson (H. H.) has been summering. 

—Colorado and New Mexico are enjoying a 
visit from Dr. Buiss, one of Mr. GARFIELD’s 
doctors, 

—The founder of the Scientifie American, Ru- 
FUS PorTER, has been perfecting a form of steam- 
wagon, and is about ninety. 

—Although so deaf that he does not ordinarily 
hear what the others say on the stage, GEORGE 
HOLLAND, sou of the late comedian of the name, 
has been an actor for years, and yet nobody would 
guess his infirmity. 

—A quaint cottage at Nantucket belongs to 
the artist EASTMAN JORNSON, 

—Josh Billings, who is fond of the White 
Mountains, may often be seen of an evening 
walking up and down the long veranda of the 
Glen House, with his head bowed and his hands 
clasped behind his back. A spring adjacent to 
the ‘Emerald Pool” in that region is known by 
his name, and he has fastened there a cup and 
chain, under the inscription, 








“ He who steals this little cup 
Will by bears be eaten up.” 
This conplet inspired a rival to write beneath it 
in pencil, 
“ He who breaks this little cup 
Must buy another, and hang it up.” 
Further down one reads: 
“ And when you come this spring to taste, 
And of its cup can make no fillings, 
Just try another that won’t waste, 
And drink to good Josh Billings.” 
These verses are all capped by another: 

* At great Saratoga, far famed through the land, 
When travellers drink, ’tis proper to stand, 
Bunt this little spring, being granted renown, 
Requires the drinker to stoop and sit down.’ 

The climax, however, has been reached by a lady, 
who writes 
“This cnp has gone, I know not where: 
Now, Josh Billings, bring on your bear.” 
And the humorist says he ‘‘ owes her one.”’ 

—It is expected that Hon. Ropert C. Wrn- 
THROP will reach home in season to eat his 
Thanksgiving turkey. 

—A son and daughter of Mr. GeorGe WILLIAM 
CurTIS narrowly escaped drowning by the cap- 
sizing of a yacht the other day. 

—Six thousand acres of wild land near Fox- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, left by a Mr. Cook, of Phil- 
adelphia, in 1846, to "the Pennsylvania Hospital 
and the Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind, 
and from which those institutions have received 
no income, is now estimated to be worth from 
two to five millions, oil having been recently 
found on it. 

—It is thought by some of the critics that Mr. 
WiiuiaM Sarrarn’s “ Nonguitt Marsh’’ is one 
of the most skillfully painted and most attract- 
ive works in the art exhibit of the New England 
Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, lately 
opened in Boston. 

—The Royal College for the Blind, in London, 
has appointed Professor StorER, a blind musi- 
cian of North Adams, Massachusetts, as one of 
its teachers. 

—A dangerous and painful surgical operation 
has lately been endured by JAMES JACKSON 
JARVES, the art critic, and United States Consul 
at Florence, Italy, who has: never been ill a day 
before. 

—A son of the Revolutionary soldier Jona- 
THAN STEUBEN, whose real name was ARNOLD, 
and to whom Baron STEUBEN gave his own name 
in order that he need not bear the same cogno- 
men as the traitor, Mr. WrLLIAM Nort STev- 
BEN, is now living, aged seventy-four, in Santa 
Clara County, California. 

—Miss F. E. CoLteman, of New York, succeed- 
ed in sliding down Mount Washington Railroad 
on a board the other day, making the three miles 
in thirteen minutes, attended by two old soldiers 
—a novel as well as a dangerous experiment, 
and one which the envious critics say could only 
have been made after long practice on the Vas- 
sar College balustrades. 

—Mr. Vennor and his family were in Boston 
last week, and it was said that he brought his 
weather with bim too. 

—Forty English orphan boys are to be placed 
with Canadian farmers by Archbishop Doua.as, 
of London, who is now in Chicago in charge of 
them. 

—The Rev. Jostan Henson, supposed by many 
—although it is denied by Mrs. Srowg, who ought 
to know—to be the original of Uncle Tom, has 
never been able to lift his hands to his head since 
receiving a blow from a slave-driver, and the im- 
proper setting of the bones afterward. He isa 
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large man, of ninety-four years, and is now liv- 
ing in Ontario on a farm which he owns. He 
has in his time helped a hundred and more slaves 
to escape to Canada. 

—One of the original projectors of the sub- 
marine cable, JAcCoB BRETT, who has been ruined 
in his seventy-fifth year by a bad investment, is 
having money raised for him by the Londou 
bankers Messrs. Ransom, BouvertiE & Co. 

—Mrs. A. L.W ISTAR, the translator, is a daugh- 
ter of Dr. Wrii1aM H. Furness, of Philade +I phia. 
His sister-in-law is a ds vughter of Mrs. FANNY 
KeEMBLE BUTLER. 

—ANNA DICKINSON is resting at Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania, 

—A drum which was beaten by a musician 
named Ropsrns at the battle of Bunker Hill has 
been given to the Bostonian Society by Council- 
man A. F. Lauter. 

—More patents have been granted to Mr. Ept- 
SON than were ever granted any other man. 

—The Duke of Argyll, with his comparatively 
new Duchess and others of his family, has been 
putting some of WILLIAM Biack’s fancies into 
fact; that is, he has been cruising in a yacht 
among the Hebrides. The party passed Sunday 
week on the classic os s of Iona, and the last 
son-in-law, the Rev. E. C. Giyn, held services in 
the fine ruins of the old C athedral to an immense 
congregation from the islands and from Mull. 

—When Cardinal Howarp visited the Duke 
and Duchess of Norfolk lately, the Duke, with a 
carriage and four, with postilions and outriders, 
met him at the station, and the Duchess, her 
guests, and all her household awaited him in the 
great hall. When Prince Rupo.ru of Austria 
visited them lately, a saloon was provided for 
him on the train, but he escaped into an ordina- 
ry compartment, and a party of tourists enjoyed 
the imperial ear. 

—Mile. Bertue RoruscHitp, 








when going to 


Paris with a view of becoming the future Prin- 
cess of Wagram, received instruction from a 


priest just one week in the Christian religion. 

—All the mathematical books of Mary SomErR- 
VILLE have been given to Girton College by 
FRANCES POWER CoBBE. 

—The present home of Ismarn Pasha happens 
to be the Chateau de la Terrasse, at Asniéres, de- 
scribed by Daubert in his Rois en Evil. 

—Sir GARNeT WOLSELEY is in very 
health. 

—The Queen lately gave a dinner to Sir Toom- 
As and Lady Brassey. Our readers will remem- 
ber Lady Brassey as a contributor to the Bazar. 

—In the Marylebone Police Court, London, 
one morning lately, out often prisoners brought 
in as drunk and disorderly, nine were women. 

—Count Bevust is writing his memoirs, to be 
published immediately on his death. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales, on their 
visit to the King and Queen of Denmark at some 
German baths, travel as Baron and Baroness 
Renfrew. 

—lIt is asked if we are still in the Middle Ages, 
when the only way that the court of Rome could 
find to annul the marriage of Mile. D' Im&court 
with Musurcvs Bey was to declare that as Musu- 
RUS was of the Greek religion, the young lady in 
marrying him was ‘‘ possessed by the Evil One.”’ 

—Ne arly eighty artists from Belgium, inelud- 
ing painters, sculptors, architects, and also ar- 
cheologists—members of a guild whose object 
is the study of Christian art—have overrun Eng- 
land lately for the inspection of the churches 
and cathedrals there. 

—EMILIo CAsTELAR is publishing a novel in 
an Italian newspaper in serial form, with the 
title of Fra Filippo Lippi. 

—Moopy the evang has been asked to go 
as a missionary to Asia Minor. 

—The collection of CHARLES DicKEns’s earli- 
er poems and plays is to be suppressed, owing to 
the wishes of his relatives. 

—CHARLES READE has bright eyes, gray hair, 
clear-cut features, aud a beard cut in the Louis 
Treize style. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of BsJORNSTJERNE Bsornson’s first work 
was celebrated lately as a festival by his coun- 
trymen, 

—HerBert Spencer is travelling in the Cats- 
kills with his assistant of twelve years standing 
If he wants no one to know exactly where, he 
should not register as ‘‘ Mr. Lort and friend,” 
as he does, 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway claims to have 
attended every funeral that has taken place in 
Westminster Abbey during the last twenty years 

—Every Sunday in his studio Dor& gives mer- 
ry dinners in the Rue St. Dominique, where are 
his violin, piano, and harmonium, and always 
some great actor, singer, or composer, 

—A costume of cream-colored silk, 
with old gold lace and red geraniums, 
by the Princess of Wales at 

—One of the most celebrated Austrian sur- 
geons, Professor BILLRoTH, has lately supplied 
a wounded soldier in Vienna with an artificial 
nose, the operation being so successful that the 
nose can not be distinguished from a natural 
one. 

—ALMA TADEMA is among the members of a 
society lately formed in London to publish a 
quarterly work devoted to the costumes of all 
peoples and nations, to which the libraries and 
museums of ali the principal European cities 
are to lend their aid. 

—Captain Wess lived fora fortnight on brown 
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a recent ball. 


sugar during a voyage between Yokohama and 
Manila, his bark being disabled and his provi- 
sions failing. Guinea-pigs fed on the same dict 


have gone blind and died in a little longer time. 

—CABANEL is thought to be one of the hard- 
est workers among the modern French painters, 
as well as one of the most conscientious. 

—Mozart’s garden-house, into which he was 
locked by his friends till he began the opera of 
the Magic Flute, has been ¢ arried to Saltzbur 4 
and placed on a mountain-side by Baron Srt R- 
NECK. The piano at which he sat while com- 
posing his Aequiem is still preserved in the 
house where he was born, which is a humble 
dwelling with the rooms full of souvenirs of him. 

—The mummy of King Mereura, which Pro- 
fessor MASPERO found lately in a Pyramid, had 
to be carried to the railway station, on its way to 
the museum at Bulak, on a donkey’ 8 back; and 
as the freight agent couldn’t find the stilein 
“mummy” in his books, to fix the rate of trans- 
port, the professor was obliged to buy a passen- 
ger ticket for the royal party. At Cairo, where 
a bridge was to be crossed, the toll-gatherer was 
equally unfamiliar with the article, and finally 
allowed it to pass as a dried fish. ‘To such base 
usage may we come at last. 
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Edgings for Children’s 
Clothing.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Taese edgings are worked 
on cambrie or muslin with fine 
white embroidery cotton. The 
eyelets are overcast, and the 
wheels and edges button-hole 
stitched. For aprons they are 
in white on red or 


pretty 
blue. 
Wuire Emproive! 


AY. 


Years otp.—Cut Parrern, No, 
Price 15 Cents.—{For pattern and de 





Fig. 2.—Apron 


ror GIRL FROM 
3 ro 7 Years otrp.—Ccrt Par- 
TERN, No. 3825: Price 15 
CENTs. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XXIIL, Figs. 62 and 63, 


Fig. 6.—Girw’s Linen Cotiar. 


For pattern and description see Suy 
plement, No, [X., Figs. 25 and 26. 





Fig. 8.—Drawers ror CHILD FROM 
2 ro 6 Years orp.—Cvr Pat 
rern, No. 3813: Prick 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXL, Figs. 52-54. 


FROM 12 To 17 Years oLtp.—Ct 





Fig. 13.—Cuitp's Linen Coutar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 27 and 28. 


plement, No, XIX., Figs. 47-49. 


Fig. 15.—Boy’s Linen 


No. XIV., Figs. 33 and 34.] 





Tig. 20.—Cuemise ror Girt From 8 TO 9 
Years o1p.—Cvr Parrern, No. 3315: 
Prick 10 Cents. 

Tor pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. Vil., Fig. 21. 


Fig. 17.—Cuiiy’s Linen 





ee Supplement, 
No. XVL, Fig. 37.] 
Embroidered Towels. 
Figs. 1-8. 
See illustrations on page 629. 
Two kinds of linen-work 
are here illustrated at once ; 
a colored design with the 
linen as a background in 
Fig. 1, while in Fig. 2 the 
design is wrought in the 
linen, which forms both the 
ground and the pattern, 
The towel Fig. 1 is heavy 
basket-woven linen of the 
texture shown in Fig. 3; it 
has a woven border of par- 
allel red stripes above the 
fringed ends, and the em- 
broidery placed on one end 
above this. The full-sized 
design without the dupli- 
eated end is given in Fig. 38, 
Supplement, and the man- 
ner of proceeding with the 
work is shown in Fig. 3. 
After tracing the outlines 
the linen is darned with 
even running stitches in red 
cotton that form parallel 
rows over the whole design, 








Fig. 22.—Nicur-Suirt ror Boy rrom 9 
Years oLp.—Cvur Parrern, No, 3323: 


plement, No, XXIL, Figs, 55-61.) 














Fig, 4.—Caemise For Girt From 7 
3312 


see Supplement, No, XXIV., Figs. 64-69.) 





Fig. 11.—Corset Cover ror Girt 


Pattern, No. 3314: Price 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 





CoL_Lar.—t(For pattern and 
description see Supplement, 


Curr.—[For pattern and de- 





15 Cents.—[For pattern and description sce Sup- 
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the stitches of one row coming 
opposite the spaces in the pre- 
ceding one, and then the outlines 
and veins are defined in stem 
stitch with a darker shade of red. 
For the punto tirato or Italian 
drawn-work in Fig. 2 the design 
must be drawn on the towel with 
2 a hard pencil, all horizontal and 

Fig. 2.—Epeineg vor Cutpren’s Crore. vertical lines being made to coin- 
Wuitz Emsproivery. 
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Fig. 5.—Cuemise ror Girt rrom 7 To 12 Years oxp, 
Cur Parrery, No. 3319: Prick 10 Cents. 


Fig. 1.—Drawers with Unper- 
Waist ror Boy rrom 5 To 9 YEARS 
oLtp.—Cut Patrern, No. 3316: Price 
10 Cents.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, vo. «., Figs. 16-18.) 


scription 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, 
Figs. 19 and 20. 
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Fig. 83.—Nicut-Gown For 
CuILp From 4 To 8 YEARS 
o_p.—Cur Parrern, No. 

3317: Price 15 Cents. 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 13-15. 
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Fig. 7.—Girw’s Linen Cotiar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XIL, Fig. 30. 
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Fig. 9.—Drawers ror Girt From 
7 vo 15 Years onp.—Cur Par- 


e 
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4 
Z) TERN, No, 3318: Price 15 Cenrs. 
y| For pattern and description see Sup- 
UY plement, No. IL, Figs. 6 aud 7. 
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Fig. 12.—Nicut-Sacqve ror Girb 
rroM 12 710 17 Years OLtp.—Cvr 





Parrern, No. 3320: Price 15 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 


Sa 


Fig 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Fig. 29. 


Pia 2c . 14.—Cuwn’s Linen Coinar. 
Fig. 10.—Wrapper ror Girt From 4 T0 6 YeARs OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., 
1d 51, 


Figs. 50 





Fig. 16.—Boy’s Linen 
CoLLar.—{For pattern and de- 
scription see Supplement, 
No. XUL, Figs. 31 and 32.} 
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Pint ‘i 
Fig. 19.—Suirt ror Boy rrom 5 to 10 Years OLD. 

Cur Parrern, No, 8324: Price 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 8-12. 
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Fig. 21.—Unper-Waist ror Girn 
FROM 7 TO 12 Years oLp.—Cor 
Patrern, No, 3821: Price 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIIL., Figs. 22-24. 


=u" 
Fig, 18.—CniLp’s Linen 

Curr.—{For pattern and de- 
scription see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 35 and 36.) 


cide with the crosswise and 
lengthwise threads of the 
linen, which must be coarse 
enough to allow of the 
threads being counted with 
ease. In the open spaces 
the threads are clipped at 
tle edges with a fine sharp 
knife or small scissors, and 
as it contributes greatly to- 
ward the neatness of the 
work to have clean-cut firm 
edges to work upon, it is 
best to cut for a small space 
at a time, and let the over- 
casting and embroidering 
keep pace with the entting. 
Begin with the open-work 
sides of the squares; cut 
and draw out every fourth 
thread lengthwise and cross- 
wise, and overcast closely 
the edges and the bars of 
three intervening threads as 
shown in Fig. 7, after which 











70.15 Fig. 24.—Niaur-Gown ror Girt Fro 23.—Snirt ror Boy rrom 9 To 15 darn the lattice-work thus 
Price 7 ro 15 Years o1p.—Cur Parrern, Years orp.—Cur Parrery, No. 8322; 


formed in point de reprise 
in the pattern given by Fig. 
4. 





No. 33826: Prick 


For description see Supplement. 


20 CENTS.- Price 15 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 5 and 6 give the 
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' details of the open-work within the squares. one used, Coarse white flax or linen thread * 

rm ETT (rv i je See «=oIn Fig. 6 the space is divided into squares is employed in the work. 
of twelve threads, and every second group 

of twelve threads lengthwise and crosswise 

is removed. The loose threads are then di- 

vided into bars of six each, which are darn- 

ed in point de reprise; the blocks between 
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CATS IN CAIRO. 
MONGST the curiosities of Cairo is an 
fA amateur branch of the Humane Soci- 
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claimed cats in Cairo. Like 
most Mohammedans, he 
must have shared the feel- 
ing which made the Pro- 
phet cut off the wide sleeve 
of his robe, sooner than 
disturb a favorite cat that 
had fallen asleep. thereon. 
Consequently a large court- 
yard has been devoted to 
their especial benefit ; and 
here the “ nice, soft, furry 
creatures” lie and bask in 
the sun, and are fed at 
stated intervals, and alto- 
gether have a very good 


diagonal; two threads 
are removed and three 
left alternately over the 
length and breadth of 
the space to be filled, 
after which the overcast 
blocks are executed ; the 
work is then carried on 
in diagonal lines to and 
fro over the groups of 
loose threads ; going for- 
ward, vertical stitches 
are worked over two 
groups at a time, and 
back, horizontal stitches, 
which, coming over the 
preceding ones, form 
cross stitches. The out- 
lines of the open figures 
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ed to excellent account by one of our mutual 
friends, whose next neighbor in chambers made 
himself odious by practicing on a cornet, or big 
fiddle, or some such instrument of torture, in 
spite of the civil entreaties of our friend, who 
was nearly wild with headache. At last, exas- 
perated beyond endurance, he sallied forth and 
invested in a large packet of valerian, which he 
sprinkled on the low roofs below the windows. 
Of course in half an hour all the cats in the 
neighborhood had assembled, and, crazy with de- 
light, issued cards of invitation to all their ac- 
quaintances, and very soon the army of cats, 
each more mad than its neighbor, were dancing 
und scrambling, fighting and miauling, till the 
barbarian with the musical ear-rack was tearing 
his hair in a frenzy nearly as wild as the cats’. 
His neighbor was so delighted at the success of 
his little joke that his headache was cured. 
Meanwhile a shower of rain washed the valerian 
into the court-yard below. Then every one who 
walked across the court brought in particles 
thereof on the soles of his feet; and the cats 
found their way upstairs by scores, even into the 
chambers of the cat-hater, who, on the whole, was 
very fairly punished. 








[Continued from front page.} 

KIT: A MEMORY. 
Kit’s breezy laugh no longer awoke the echoes ; 
he had returned to college, as had been agreed 
upon, and had taken Mark with him. Evenin a 
large family, if it be a united one, the departure 
of one of its members has socially a serious ef- 
fect upon it. Imagine, then, the gap made in 
this little household by the absence of its idol! 
Kit, too, was almost one of themselves, and in 
some respects even more missed. With him the 
life of the house, so far as brightness and gayety 
went, had departed. 

Yet, strange to say, to one of its tenants at 
least, his absence was almost a relief. Fora few 
days after Mand’s escape from that river wreck 
she had held herself, as it were, at Christopher 
Garston’s disposal, Gratitude, familiar associa- 
tion, and something which, if it was not love, might 
easily have ripened into it, would have combined 
together to make her his own, had he sought her 
hand. But he did not do this ; he had contented 
himself with that indirect avowal of his affec- 
tions with which we are already acquainted. To 
Maud, who in those days watched him narrowly, 
it seemed that he had something on his mind 
which oppressed it; that his gayety was forced, 
and that on one occasion, at least, he had exhib- 
ited signs of nervous apprehension. Whatever 
was the cause of his silence, she was secretly 
grateful for it; for though, if at that time he had 
asked her to be his wife, it is probable she would 
have accepted him, it would have been in part on 
compulsion, or rather as the discharge of an ob- 
ligation. At all events, the regard she honestly 
entertained for him would have required to be 
strengthened by certain considerations in order 
to take the form and complexion of love—a state 
of affairs among young ladies by no means un- 
precedented, or even uncommon. 

As time went on, these considerations lost some- 
thing of their force ; she was not one to forget 
an obligation of any kind, but she began to doubt 
whether her position was so precisely identical 
with “salvage” as she had on the first flush of 
gratitude been inclined to consider. Kit had 
saved her life, and at great risk to his own, no 
doubt, but was it not an exaggeration of gratitude 
to consider herself his property in consequence ? 
Indeed, if such logic was incontestable, what did 
she owe to Frank Meade, to whose lot it had fall- 
en to do her the like service? For Frank, though 
she had no such admiration for him as for Kit, 
she had certainly more respect, and she was not 
one whit afraid of him. It had not of old es- 
caped her notice that he had occasionally show- 
ed signs of an attachment to Trenna, and it had 
struck her what a good husband he would make 
for her, or for any girl. He was always the same; 
not given, indeed, to exuberance of spirits, but al- 
ways cheerful, kind, and unselfish. A few weeks 
ago it would have seriously disappointed her— 
for she loved her friend, and was very desirous 
to see her happily settled in life, and freed from 
her present domestic shackles—to have observed, 
as she now did, a certain coolness between Trenna 
and Frank. The former had never encouraged 
him, but she now appeared to avoid him—a course 
of conduct which was having its natural effect. 
This was so very marked that Maud had ventured 
to remonstrate with her friend. 

“Why do you snub Frank so, Trenna ?” 

“Snub him? Snub Mr. Meade?” she answer- 
ed, with a sort of amazed horror. 

“ Nay, if you don’t mean to do so, your behav- 
ior certainly gives one—and I am sure gives him 
—that impression. Now Mark is gone, I think 
we owe it to Frank to make things as pleasant 
as possible; and he is so good and kind.” 

“The best and kindest of men,” was the unex- 

reply. Trenna’s voice was firm enough, 
but her eyes were tender, and even tearful. 

“Well, upon my word! Your way of letting 
him know what you think of him is certainly a 
peculiar one. He really doesn’t understand it, 
and I positively feel it my duty to enlighten him.” 

“Maud, Maud, I beseech you not to jest upon 
this subject. Once for all, if there were not an- 
other man in the whole world save Mr. Meade, I 
could not marry him.” 

* But why ?” 

“Nay, do not ask me that. If you love me, 
Maud, you will never do so, you will never speak 
to me on that topic again, Mr. Meade and I are 
nothing to each other, and never can be. Let 
that suffice you.” 

Of course Maud did not push her inquiries fur- 
ther, She had heard enough, if not to satisfy 
her curiosity, at least to occupy her thoughts for 
some time to come. The conclusion she came to 





was that Kit’s overmastering influence had put 
an end to all Frank’s attraction, if attraction he 
had ever had, for Trenna. 

What violent antipathies Kit had, and what 
an indomitable will! What a dangerous man, 
something even whispered to her, to whom i in- 
trust one’s happiness for life! 

It was an immense relief to her that Sreorts 
no longer as usual took opportunities of singing 
her brother’s praises. At one time Maud had 
had her suspicions that Kit had enlisted his sis- 
ter as his advocate to plead his cause for him 
with herself; but if so, she had now thrown up 
her brief. 

From Mark, at Cambridge, there came pages 
of eulogiums of his friend, which Mrs, Medway 
would sometimes read aloud to the two girls; but 
from Trenna, though she showed herself sensible 
of her hostess’s kindness in so doing, they elicit- 
ed no response. She spoke of her brother with 
her usual affection, but as to his merits, upon 
which she used to be so eloquent, she was dumb, 

What was also noteworthy in Maud’ feelings, 
though she herself was unaware of its signifi- 
cance, these laudatory epistles about Kit found 
but a faint echo in her mind. When love has 
really got possession of us, all praise of the be- 
loved object is welcome; we revel in it as a poet 
delights in the praise of his own verses, and we 
find no fault in the manner of its bestowal, even 
when laid on with a trowel, as Mark Medway laid 
it on in Kit’s case. But Maud only smiled at her 
brother’s exaggerated phrases, and was even in- 
clined to think him a little infatuated about Kit. 

She did not tell Frank Meade that, and indeed 
it would have been quite unnecessary, She was 
well aware what Frank had always thought of 
her brother’s friend, and under present circum- 
stances, as she pictured them (7. e., with Trenna 
sundered from him by Kit’s machinations), he was 
not likely to take a more favorable view of his 
character. 

Frank never volunteered a remark against Kit ; 
in his eyes the absent were as the dead; but he 
agreed with Maud when she had expressed the 
opinion that it was a pity Mark was so complete- 
ly under his influence. It would counteract in 
some degree the very benefit which it was sup- 
posed he would derive from college life—the ef- 
fect of change. In going with Kit he had taken, 
as Maud observed, his home atmosphere with him. 

“ Well, at all events, a familiar atmosphere,” 
Frank had replied. 

He did not choose to identify Christopher Gar- 
ston with the tenants of The Knoll; indeed, not- 
withstanding what he knew of her, he was less 
displeased to see Trenna Garston made one of the 
family at The Knoll than her brother. In those 
days Frank naturally took his place there, and 
since Trenna and he avoided each other, was 
thrown into much more familiar relations with 
Maud than had been the case before. 

The more she saw of him, the more she liked 
and respected him. Hitherto Kit’s wit and brill- 
ianey had thrown the other’s more solid merits 
into the shade; his character had now for the 
first time a fair field in which to show itself. She 
had known him to be honorable, unselfish, kind, 
and sensible; but she had not appreciated his 
mental qualities. Without being a prig, his 
thoughts were graver than those entertained by 
most men of his age; this was also, indeed, the 
case with Mark, but Mark lived in the Past al- 
most as much as Mr. Penryn. Frank’s interests 
were in the Present and the Future, in human 
life and human nature, and above all in his pro- 
fession. 

And as there is no calling so interesting to him 
that follows it as that of the surgeon, so there is 
none that can be made so interesting to others by 
one who knows how to talk of it without “ talk- 
ing shop.” 

It is doubtful whether Othello as a Healer 
would have made himself quite so agreeable to 
Desdemona as he did in his capacity of a Slayer ; 
stories of breaking bones would have been pro- 
bably more to her taste than any narratives of 
mending them; she was, I am afraid, one of those 
young women who love the “dear darling mili- 
tary.” But Maud was of a higher class. The 
troubles and catastrophes of human life awaken- 
ed her sympathies, and this was especially the 
case, of course, if they took place near home. 

It happened, for example, that a sailor fell from 
the mainmast of a ship in Mogadion Harbor, and 
fractured his skull. Dr. Meade had done his best 
for him, and at once—for the accident had hap- 
pened opposite his very door—but the case seem- 
ed irremediable, and it was a very sad one. The 
poor fellow was a native of the place, who had 
returned from a long voyage that very day, and 
was to have been married to the girl of his choice 
in afew weeks. She had been counting the hours 
after his vessel had been telegraphed as having 
passed the Lizard, had beheld the first “ gleam 
glittering on the sail that brought her love up 
from the under-world,” and then the next news 
of him was that he had been killed in harbor. 
He was not killed, but lay without sense or mo- 
tion, and so would lie—said the doctors in coun- 
sel—till the breath, which was all that remained 
to him of life, had fled. Science had done what 
it could for him, and in vain. Maud knew the 
girl, as sue knew most of her poorer neighbors, 
and her heart bled for her, as well it might. She 
was with her lover day and night, but her minis- 
trations were more like those which are paid to a 
corpse than to a sick man, and hardly of more 
use, “If he could only know me before he died !” 
was her one pitiful cry; but the doors of sense 
were shut. 

When all hope seemed gone, Frank Meade pro- 
posed to his father that a certain experiment 
should be tried; it had occurred of course to his 
seniors of the profession, but had been rejected 
on account of some peculiarities in the case. “If 
we trepan him,” Dr, Meade himself had said, “ we 
shall kill the man at once.” His son thought 


differently, and got leave to try his hand, which 





indeed was a very skillful one, and the experi- 
ment succeeded. It was judged to be a miracle 
of healing, by which Frank Meade brought his 
patient back to Love and Life. Next to the girl, 
for whom this man had been rescued as if from 
the grave mouth, this cure most delighted Maud. 
She ‘learned from it, for the first time, what im- 
mense possibilities of good lie in the hand of 
tan, and to revere him who utilizes them. Frank 
was modest enough in his recital of the matter, 
but if Kit could have been aware of its effect on 
Maud, he would have said something epigram- 
matic and (as generally happens in epigrams) un- 
just about “trepanning.” She had certainly nev- 
er admired any human being as she now admired 
the young surgeon; she did not—perhaps she 
dared not—praise him with her own lips; but she 
told him what Agnes Floyd (the sailor's sweet- 
heart) had said about him, which made him blush 
to the ears, Everybody congratulated Frank ex- 
cept Trenna, which distressed him, because he 
knew the reason: she thought herself too far 
fallen in his sight to have aught to do or say with 
any deed of good. 

Strangely enough, this incident, which had 
drawn Maud so nearly toward the young surgeon, 
was in the end the means of separating them ; 
it made such a noise in the provincial medical 
world that the echo of it reached London, and re- 
sulted in an invitation to Frank from the author- 
ities of a certain hospital, The opening was too 
“promising” to be declined, and to the old doc- 
tor’s grief (and pride) his son left Mogadion to 
try his fortune in town. At Christmas he was to 
return for a few days, when Mark and Kit would 
also be at home for the vacation. But in the 
mean time gloom and silence fell upon The Knoll 
indeed. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A CHANGE IN MARK. 


Tue reasons for sending our sons to college 
are as numerous as the excuses for “ liquoring 
up”—and as fanciful. If the young man is well- 
born and well provided for in this world’s goods, 
his parents justly think that it is expedient for 
him to make friends of his own rank on the 
threshold of life, who may last him even to its 
close, which is the case of one in ten. Or if his 
wealth has been recently made for him, Heaven 
knows how, and his “belongings” are the re- 
verse of “ poor and honest,” it is natural enough 
that they should wish him to mingle early with 
real gentlefolks, and acquire their manners and, 
if possible, their tone, which is the case of one in 
fifty. If the young man is poor, and the idea is 
that he shoald distinguish himself and gain schol- 
arship and fellowship, it is an intelligible one 
enough, only considering the odds against either 
event (and far less the double one) coming off, 
the parents who entertain it must be of an un- 
commonly sanguine disposition; but supposing 
their offspring shows no great capability or de- 
sire for study of the classics or mathematics, 
which is the case of seven lads out of eight, they 
must needs have other aims. He does not want 
polish like the novus homo; he can’t afford to 
waste his time like the nati consumere fruges ; 
and no one but a madman or a College Fellow 
will venture to assert that the university educa- 
tion which such a one is likely to get will fit him 
for any calling whatsoever. Then why do his 
parents pinch themselves to send him to college ? 
I think, if the truth were told, and making al- 
lowance for the superstition as regards the ad- 
vantage of a college education, that they do it 
with the vague hope of his making friendships 
which will be of material advantage to his future 
—a circumstance which takes place in real life 
about as often as the blossoming of the aloe. 

This last was, at all events, the reason why Mr. 
Garston of Mogadion had sent his son to college. 
As for manner, there was no man in all Cambridge 
(except the Public Orator, whose raison d’étre it 
was to be distinguished in that way) who could 
hold a candle to Christopher Garston for address 
and grace; and as for “ tone,” young men of his 
individuality and force of character, so far from 
being impressed by their contemporaries, leave 
their mark on them, Of all places under heaven, 
the university (because it is a shifting population 
every three years renewed) is the one least likely 
to keep a man’s memory green; yet Christopher 
Garston was remembered there for many a year 
after his departure from that transitory scene, 
There was no record of him among the notabili- 
ties in the college annals ; he did not gain, or in- 
deed strive for, so much as a declamation prize. 
His name was unknown in that other branch of 
university distinction which so ludicrously asserts 
itself (and is still more ludicrously believed in) 
side by side with university honors—the river. 
He was not a “ good oar,” nor even a “ good bat.” 
As he was wont to say, in his characteristic way, 
“There is nothing wooden about me.” Nor was 
he a “fast man” in the ordinary sense. He did 
not hunt with the drag, nor indulge in any of the 
lavish dissipations which purchase fame at col- 
lege cheaper, after all, than it can be got in the 
world beyond it. And yet when Mark Medway 
went up to St. Boniface, he found Christopher 
Garston the best-known man of his year, and by 
very far the most popular. 

He was no toper, but he was the life of a wine 
party. He was no scholar, but he enlivened the 
studies of the unlearned as the most graphic of 
lecturers failed to do, and suggested emendations 
such as certainly had never entered into the mind 
even of that ingenious personage the “German 
commentator.” 

At the Union he was facile princeps—a bright 
and brilliant speaker who never hesitated between 
an epigram and his principles—while as a com- 
panion his attractions were so highly thought of 
that to be seen walking arm in arm with him was 
a reputation. 

For it was well understood that the one thing 
Christopher Garston would not endure for an hour 








was to be bored. For much of his friend’s pecul- 
iar greatness Mark was prepared. He thought 
it nothing strange that the man whose attractions 
had captivated him from boyhood should have 
taken others’ hearts by storm and held them; 
but what did strike him as remarkable was the 
genius for economy that his friend Kit exhibited. 
The manner in which he contrived to live (as Kit 
too assured him, and with truth, without incur- 
ring cebt) was marvellous, considering the very 
moderate income allowed him by his father. He 
occupied one of the best sets of rooms in col- 
lege, and had furnished them with taste and ele- 
gance without apparently the least regard to ex- 
pense; while when he entertained his friends, 
which was not seldom, it was in a fashion that 
fell little short of splendor. Kit’s explanation 
of how all this was done was satisfactory enough, 
so far as it went. ‘The secret is,” he said, “ that 
I pay ready money for everything ;” but it did not 
seem to go far enough back. Like the argument 
in favor of the development theory, the weak 
point was at the beginning ; and “Where did he 
get the ready money ?”’ was the question that even 
Mark could not help occasionally asking himself, 
As he began, however, to appreciate his friend’s 
eminence, this little problem ceased to trouble 
Mark, so much more amazing than Kit’s making 
a little money go a great way seemed the reputa- 
tion he, an unknown lad from Mogadion, had 
made for himself in the university world, 

“What a proud man your father would be, 
Kit, if he knew what men thought of you here!” 
Mark had observed, admiringly. 

“T hope he will be content to take your word 
for it, and not come up to see for himself,” re- 
turned Kit, laughing. 

“But why not?” inquired the other, who knew 
that Mr. Garston senior entertained no expecta- 
tion of Kit’s taking honors, and had no illusions, 
as so many fathers have, to be dispelled as to his 
son’s hard reading, etc., ete. “Why shouldn't 
your father come and see you ?” 

“Well, you see, no fellow wants his popularity 
to be put to so severe a strain,” was Kit’s cynical 
reply. “Seriously, my dear Mark,” he added, 
perceiving his friend look grave (for there were 
occasions when Kit’s sentiments shocked Mark 
not a little, though he made allowance for most 
things in him, and deprecated his being tried by 
an ordinary standard)—“ seriously, the governor 
would not understand my position here at all. 
He believes that I am ingratiating myself with 
all the ‘hat fellow-commoners’ the nobility 
were so called in Cambridge in those days—* and 
looking out for law business among sucking mill- 
ionaires; whereas, as a matter of fact, I am en- 
joying myself. Now if, on the other hand, you 
could persuade your mother and Maud to come, 
we could make it very pleasant for them.” 

“And Trenna,” suggested Mark; “that in- 
deed would be very jolly. How delighted she 
would be to see you such a favorite !” 

“Yes; she would be able to tell my detractors 
in Mogadion that, like Miss Snevellicci’s papa in 
the neighborhood of the stage-door, I am appre- 
ciated here,” answered Kit, with his pleasant smile. 
“ But, unfortunately, the governor would never 
spare her. No, I shall take my degree next term, 
and then climb the high stool in my father’s office, 
with nobody but yourself, my dear fellow, to wit- 
ness to my former greatness.” 

As to Kit’s being comfortable in that elevated 
position, even Mark had his doubts about it, 
though he did not understand how very high a 
horse for the last three years his friend had been 
riding, or how incompatible that equestrian style 
is with that of lofty sedentariness. Even as mat- 
ters stood, Kit’s mode of life did not admit of a 
very close companionship with Mark, though they 
continued the best of friends, With the majority 
of Kit’s acquaintances Mark found himself out of 
his element; his own habits, though far from 
being unsociable, were retired; his delight was 
to ensconce himself in some snug corner of the 
college library, and there to surround himself 
with old-world books such as no one else ever 
tcok down; as to the ordinary studies of the 
place, he took little interest in them, though 
what was necessary to be read he dutifully pe- 
rused. He could have done the very moderate 
amount of work required of him—though, as Kit 
observed, dull folks might have to take their coats 
off to do it—with one hand tied behind him. 

Thus it happened that Mark, like Kit, had a 
good deal of time on hand to dispose of as he 
pleased, or as circumstances led him to use it. 
He took long walks in the neighborhood of the 
University, sometimes with his alter ego, some- 
times with a more grave companion, sometimes 
alone. Cambridge was a new world to the hither- 
to sequestered young student, and though he still 
differed much from the majority of his contem- 
poraries, it had its effects upon him. At first, for 
example, it seemed to have completely fulfilled the 
object for which he was sent to college. His de- 
pression of spirits disappeared, and he took quite 
an unexpected interest in all around him. There 
was even a period when he exhibited a strange ex- 
citement and exultation, which would certainly 
not have esc: aped Kit’s notice had he been less 
wrapped up in his own pursuits and pleasures. 
And then again, as the term drew near its end, he 
became melancholy and distrait. 

“What kind of place is Cambridge in the va- 
cation ?” Mark asked of his friend one day. 

“Oh, dull enough. The place is deserted, or 
rather seems inhabited by a set of sham under- 
graduates, parodies of the originals. The gyps 
go about in their masters’ clothes.” 

“ Still I should think the experience would be 
interesting, if only from the contrast.” 

“Tt may be for twenty-four hours, but think of 
the men that are left, and who would form your 
sole society! The mathematicians who are in for 
honors, and whose only relaxation is a two han:”’ 
constitutional ‘along the Baddingty Road; men 
who have a red mark © jieir foreheads from the 
wet handkerchiefs they w. ‘there to keep them 
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awake o’ nights. But I have noticed you like 
the Baddingly Road yourself.” 

“Well, yes; I think it is one of the nicest 
walks about here.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Kit, indulging in a slight 
yawn, for even with Mark he was susceptible to 
boredom ; “for my part they all seem very much 
alike, flat (certainly flat), stale, and unprofitable.” 
How different from the glorious ups and downs 
of Mogadion !” 

“True; [like them, however, very well in their 
way. As to staying up in the vacation, by-the- 
bye, I suppose unless one is a scholar there is a 
difficulty in getting leave to do it.” 

“Well, one must at least have the reputation 
of being a reading man, I don’t think my tutor 
would let me do it, for example. He would be 
afraid, with so much idle time on my hands, of 
my getting into mischief. Dear old Tottles” (such 
was the familiar manner in which the young gen- 
tlemen of St. Boniface spoke of their tutor, Mr. 
Totham) “thinks we ought all to be tied to our 
mothers’ apron strings.” 

“ Tottles is a very good, kind fellow, though.” 

“ No doubt; but not exactly a man of the world. 
What strikes me as so curious in the Dons here 
is that they seem to know nothing beyond the 
four walls of their colleges, except what they read 
in books. And such books! They forget what 
they knew of the outside world when they were 
under-graduates.” 

“T am not quite sure,” observed Mark, on 
whose ear this criticism had apparently fallen 
unheeded, “ but I am inclined to think I shall go 
in for the Moral Science Tripos.” 

“Very good. Why not? It will be an unex- 
pected pleasure to your mother to hear of your 
going in for anything except Ruins and Druids. 
Only it will be time enough to think of the Tripos 
two years hence.” 

“Yes, but not to read for it—your friend 
Braithwaite, by-the-bye, is great at Moral Science, 
is he not?” 

“Great? I don’t know about his being great 
at anything. Why should he be, my dear boy, 
when he will have twenty thousand a year of his 
own? That is a man worth cultivating; not be- 
cause of his wealth, but of his opportunities. 
When he has taken his degree he will be his fa- 
ther’s partner. By jingo! if I had but a tenth 
part of his chances, at five-and-twenty years of 
age at most I should be the richest man in Eng- 
land.” 

“That is an unfortunate date to fix upon, my 
dear fellow,” said Mark, smiling, “if you remem- 
ber what you told us under the walls of Penar- 
von.” 

“True; I had forgotten my little compact with 
Beelzebub. As an attorney in embryo, however, 
I am inclined to think that will not hold good, 
since it was made when I was a minor.” 

At this notion they both laughed; it was sig- 
nificant of the change which a couple of months 
at Cambridge had wrought in Medway, that the 
matter which had something of seriousness for 
him at the time of its revelation now only awoke 
his mirth. 

The topic of staying up during the vacation 
was pursued no further, and it might easily have 
escaped Garston’s memory that Mark had ever 
mooted it, but for something that took place a 
few days later. 

Braithwaite, dropping in at his rooms to lunch, 
chanced to mention that he had just met Medway 
at their tutor’s. 

“Thad no idea,” he said, “ that your antiquari- 
an friend stooped to anything so modern and tri- 
fling as the Moral Sciences. It seems he is going 
in for the Tripos.” 

“The Tripos? Why, this is only his first term.” 

“ Just so, that is exactly what Tottles told him. 
Medway wanted leave to stay up here for the va- 
cation. ‘It is impossible, my dear sir, that I can 
give a Freshman leave to stay up for any such 
purpose.’ ” 

Kit laughed with his companion at Mark’s sim- 
plicity, but when Braithwaite left him his face 
grew grave enough. 

“ Wants to stay up alone here to read the Mor- 
al Sciences, does he?” was his muttered solilo- 
quy. “So, so, my dear Mark; this must really 
be looked to.” Then, in unconscious imitation of 
another sagacious student of human nature, he 
added, thoughtfully, ‘I wonder who she is ?” 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 
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NAPKINS AND TABLE-CLOTHS. 
IPE elegance of a table depends very essential- 

ly upon its napery. The plainest of meals 
is made a banquet if the linen be fresh, fine, and 
smooth, and the most sumptuous repast can be 
ruined by a dirty table-cloth. The housewife 
who keeps house elegantly must make up her 
mind to use five or six sets of napkins, and to 
have several dozens of each ready for the de- 
mand. 

A soiled napkin should never be put on the ta- 
ble a second time. Therefore the old institution 
of napkin rings should be abandoned—relegated 
to the nursery tea-table. 

The breakfast napkins are of a smaller size 
than dinner napkins, and are very pretty if they 
bear the initial letter of the family in the centre. 
Those of fine double damask are also pretty with 
a simple design, as the snow-drop, or a mathe. 
matical figure, to match the table-cloth. In the 
end, the economy of the wear pays a young house- 
keeper to invest well in the best of napery—dou- 
ble damask, good Irish linen. Never buy poor 
or cheap napkins ; they wash out almost immedi- 
ately. 

Coarse, heavy napkins are exceedingly proper 
for the nursery and children’s table. If children 
dine with their parents, they should have their 
own set of napiys, and some very careful mam- 
mas make thm. ,‘th tapes to tie around youthful 
necks. Itis better in a large family where there 





are children to have heavy and coarse table-linen 
for every-day wear. It is no economy to buy 
colored cloths, for they must be used and washed 
exactly as if they were white, and no color stands 
as well as the purest white. 

Colored napery is therefore the luxury of a 
well-appointed country house, and does for a 
change to make the breakfast and luncheon ta- 
ble look a little unlike the dinner. On no ac- 
count ever use a party-colored damask for dinner. 

Those breakfast cloths of pink, or yellow, or 
light blue and white, or drab, are very pretty with 
napkins to match, but after a few washings they 
become very dull in tint, and are not as pretty as 
white, which grows whiter with every summer's 
bleaching. Ladies who live in the city should 
try to send all their napery to the country at least 
once a year, and let it lie on the grass for a good 
bleaching. It keeps cleaner all the year round. 

For dinner, large and handsome napkins care- 
fully ironed and folded simply, with a piece of 
bread in each, should lie at each plate. These 
should be removed when the fruit course comes, 
and with each finger-bowl should be a colored 
napkin to wipe the fingers after fruit. 

Pretty little fanciful doyleys are now also put 
under the finger-bowl merely to look at. Em- 
broidered with quaint designs, these little three- 
inch things are purely ornamental. The real 
and serviceable doyley should not be forgotten, 
and may be laid either by the side or over the top 
of the finger-bowl. 

Many ladies are so luxurious that they have a 
second napkin of small size put on for the des- 
sert before the fruit, but that involves so much 
trouble to both the guest and the waiter that it 
is not general. 

The napkins made at Berlin, with much drawn 
thread and knotted fringe and lace effects, are 
very luxurious They are also made at South 
Kensington and the Decorative Art Society in 
New York and in Paris, and are beautifully 
wrought with monogram and crest in red, white, 
and blue thread. But no napkin is ever more 
thoroughly elegant than the plain damask, very 
thick, fine, and substantial, which comes out of the 
wash more pure and smooth for every cleansing. 

However, as one of our great dinner-givers in 
New York has ordered twenty-four dozen of the 
handsome drawn-thread napkins at Berlin, of one 
establishment, we must conclude that they are 
coming in, 

Now when breakfast is made a formal meal, 
that is, when company are asked at a stated 
hour, serviettes, or large dinner napkins, must be 
placed at each plate, as at a dinner. But they 
are never used at a standing-up breakfast, nor 
are doyleys or finger-bowls. 

If any accident happens to a guest, such as the 
spilling of a glass of wine, or the upsetting of a 
plate, the débris should be carefully cleared away, 
and the waiter should spread a clean napkin over 
the desecrated table-cloth, Large white napkins 
are invariably used at luncheon, and the smaller 
ones kept for breakfast and tea. Some ladies like 
the little fringed napkins for tea, but they do not 
do up well, unless you have a very careful laun- 
dress. 

Never pin your napkin up about your chin; lay 
it across your lap, convenient to the hand, and 
lift one corner only to wipe the mouth. Men 
who wear a mustache are permitted to saw the 
mouth with the napkin, as if it were a bearing- 
rein, but for ladies that would look too mascu- 
line. 

The napkins at hotels are now folded, in a half- 
wet condition, into all sorts of shapes—a goose, 
a swan, a ship, a high boot, are all favorite and 
fanciful designs—but it is a dirty fashion, requir- 
ing the manipulation of hands which are not al- 
ways fresh, and the napkin must be damp at the 
folding, so it is not always dry when shaken out. 
Nothing is so unhealthy as a damp napkin. It 
is the death of a delicate and nervous lady, a man 
with the rose-cold, a person with neuralgia or 
rheumatism, and it is offensive to every one. Nev- 
er allow your waiter to put on a napkin unless it 
has been wellaired. There is often a conspiracy 
between the waiter and the laundress in great 
houses, both wishing to shirk work, and the nap- 
kins not done up in time, are hurried on to the 
table damp, which is the height of vulgarity. 

The mistress of the house should have a large 
chest of reserved napery which is not used every 
day, but which must all be washed and aired 
once a year at least, to keep it from moulding 
and getting yellow. 

Our Dutch ancestors were very fond of enrich- 
ing this chest, and many a housekeeper in New 
York and Albany is to-day using linen brought 
from Holland three hundred years ago. 

That made in Ireland has, however, taken the 
place for us of all other napery. It is good, 
cheap, and sometimes very handsome, and if it 
can be bought unadulterated with cotton will 
last many years. 

Too much starch should never be put in nap- 
kins. No one wishes to wipe a delicate lip on a 
board, and a stiff napkin comes very near being 
a board, 

At dinner parties in England, in the days of 
William the Fourth, a napkin was handed with 
each plate. As the guest took his plate and new 
napkin, he allowed the one which he had before 
to slide down to the floor. When a person rose 
from the table, he left a snowy pile of napery be- 
hind him. 

It is one of the oldest of fashions—this of 
napery. The early Italian tables were served 
with such beautiful lace-worked napkins that we 
an not equal them to-day. Queen Elizabeth’s 
napkins were edged with lace made in Flanders, 
and were an important expense in her day-book. 

Fringed, embroidered, and colored napkins 
made of silk are used by the Chinese and Japa- 
nese magnates. These articles wash, and are re- 
stored to their original purity by cleansing pro- 
perties some of which are unknewn to us. The 
Chinese also use little napkins of paper, which 





are very convenient for luncheon baskets and 
picnics. 

One of our correspondents asks us if she should 
fold her napkin on leaving the table. 

At a fashionable meal, no. At a social tea or 
breakfast, yes, if her hostess does so. We have 
no absolute law on this subject. 

But at a fashionable dinner no one folds his 
napkin. He lets it drop, or lays it by the side of 
his plate unfolded. When the fruit napkin ar- 
rives he takes that from the glass plate on which 
it is laid, and either places it at his right hand, 
or lays it on his lap, and the “ illuminated rag,” 
as some wit called the little embroidered doyley, 
which is not meant for use, is carefully examined 
and commented upon, its embroidery admired, 
and it is then laid on the table beside the finger- 
bowl. These pretty little fancies not being used, 
can serve several times the purpose of ornament- 
ing the finger-bowl. 

Clean napkins should be laid away in a chest 
or drawer, with some pleasant cleanly herb like 
lavender or sweet grass, or the old-fashioned clo- 
ver, or bags of Oriental orris root, put between 
them, that they may come to the table smelling of 
these deliciously fresh substances. 

Nothing takes away the appetite of a nervous 
dyspeptic so certainly as to have a napkin come 
to him smelling of greasy soap. There is a laun- 
dry soap now in use which leaves a very unplea- 
sant odor, and a napkin often smells so strongly 
of it as to take away the appetite. 

Perhaps the influence of Delmonico upon our 
eating public has been in no instance stronger 
than in the effect produced by his always immac- 
ulate napery. It was not common in American 
eating-houses, when he began, to offer clean table- 
cloths and clean napkins. Now no decent diner 
will submit to any other than a clean napkin. 

And let every lady who aspires to elegant house- 
keeping remember that she must never allow the 
same napkin to be put on her table twice. Once 
used, it must be sent to the wash before it comes 
on the table again. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponvENTt. | 


\"* this moment the chief topic of interest is 
tA the materials for autumn and winter dresses. 
We have been permitted to inspect these in some 
of our leading houses, and will proceed to describe 
the results of our visit. There are still numerous 
chiné wool goods, with small party-colored plaids ; 
pointillés, in the English fashion; and lastly, 
ribbed or repped cloth, with slender threads of 
color, which makes very stylish suits. 

As regards colors, groseille on dark green, blue 
on dead leaf, cachou, amadou, écorce d’ arbre, hus- 
sar blue, and all the gradations of olive predom- 
inate. Checks in two colors, or else in three shades 
arranged in mosaic fashion, of which the whole 
suit may be made if desired; macaroons, or large 
round spots, plain or chiné, on a chiné or plain 
ground; large black brocaded figures on a wood- 
color, sea-weed, or sienna ground, may be used 
with a plain stuff harmonizing in color. The 
skirt and waist are made of the plain material, 
while the cape, vest, revers, and sometimes the 
entire sleeves, are of the figured stuff. It is the 
same with the brocades and satins with immense 
flowers or leaves on a plaid ground ; the flowers 
sometimes have all the colors of the rainbow. 

Very pretty costumes will be made of woollen 
brocatelle, straw on wood-color or medium blue, 
groseille or olive on black, ete. ; these stuffs, com- 
bined with satin or faille, make elegant visiting 
toilettes. Embossed velvets will continue to be 
in favor, and embossed borders are prepared that 
are sold with dress patterns to be used as trim- 
mings; these are often in imitation of lace em- 
broidered on a net-work ground. We have also 
seen very rich and elegant brocaded plushes, de- 
signed to serve as trimmings for silk and velvet. 
Then there are also cachemires woven with raised 
figures, which are also designed as trimmings to 
the accompanying dress patterns, for they are too 
costly to serve for the chief part of the costume. 

It is too early to speak definitely about changes 
of fashion. The indications are that there will 
be no great transformations, We will cite an 
autumn costume just made at one of our best 
houses of fine amadou cloth. The skirt has a 
tablier formed of pleatings and puffs. The over- 
skirt is of the same material, open half-way up 
in front, and drawn back from the tablier. The 
close-fitting corsage to match is covered at the 
bottom by a black Surah scarf, which is tied be- 
hind. The sleeves are tight, the bottom being 
hidden by the long black kid gloves, which are 
drawn over them. A black lace scarf is tied 
round the neck on one side, and fastened by a 
flower. Gainsborough hat, trimmed with black 
silk. 

Wide white embroidery continues to be much 
worn for autumn soirées. For example, a skirt 
of seal brown faille is entirely covered with three 
deep flounces of heavy open-work embroidery, 
with raised figures. A ruche of pleated faille on 
the bottom was all that showed the material of 
the skirt. Corsage of seal brown velvet, very 
closely fitting, with short basques in front, and a 
postilion and pouf bow at the back. This com- 
bination can be varied in many ways with differ- 
ent colors—stuffs, embroideries, or laces, etc.— 
and is always very pretty. 

Nothing is as yet decided concerning hats and 
bonnets, and youthful dames and young girls will 
probably continue to wear the round shapes that 
are so pretty and becoming when they are not 

aggerated. Fashion is in a tolerant mood; 
there are no cast-iron rules or sudden changes, 
and we pass by an imperceptible transition from 
one style to another, leaving full scope for the 
indulgence of individual whims and fancies. For 
instance, we may mention the Mithridates hat, of 
Turkey red, which is a species of helmet, and the 
Phrygian cap, projecting far over the face, in the 
















recesses of which we have been astonished to dis- 
cover an elegant young belle. 

We have already spoken of the rage for sou- 
tache embroidery that will prevail during the 
coming winter. We will instance a pretty pelisse, 
both stylish and simple, of dead leaf Algerian 
cloth, with printed designs simulating soutache 
embroidery. The shape is loose in front, the 
sides being draped under postilion basques with 
velvet bows. Sleeves @ la vieille, trimmed on the 
bottom with velvet bands; a similar band is set 
on to form a collar, and finished with a bow. It 
is the fashion to line these large wrappings with 
Surah, either changeable or else Scotch plaid or 
striped, in colors harmonizing with that of the 
pelisse, 

The embroideries that are now used for trim- 
mings are admirably well adapted for all kinds 
of combinations. There are lustreless and open- 
work brocaded figures that are cut out and ap- 
plied on the plain stuff, and then edged with sou- 
tache embroidery, which finishes the design; then 
there are embroideries of steel gray chenille, mix- 
ed with steel beads; and others of acorn-colored 
chenille, with brownish beads which harmonize 
well with navy blue, ete., etc. Applied velvet fig- 
ures will also be mixed with embroidery. Ombré 
braid or galloon may be used very effectively in 
clusters of several rows, with a slender gold cord 
between; this will make a stylish trimming for 
skirts, corsages, scarfs, and even wrappings. 

We will conclude with an economical sugges- 
tion. Ladies who chance to have an old-fashioned 
Empire or Stella shawl with a large plain centre 
and border, can convert it with little trouble into 
a stylish wrap. If the ground is black, it can be 
arranged in visite fashion, with the border around 
the edge and on the bottom of the Russian sleeves, 
and also down the middle of the back. If the 
ground is ivory or blue, it can be transformed, by 
the same process, into an elegant carriage wrap. 

EmMMELINE RayMonp. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. Common Sense.—Thanks for the compliments 
in your witty letter, which the Bazar hopes to con- 
tinue to deserve. You do not quite understand our 
position, which is, that a lady may use her husband's 
full name in the third person in sending orders to 
tradesmen, or other business purposes, but not as a 
signature to personal letters. For instance, it is very 
easy to say, “* Messrs. Blank will please send to Mrs, 
John Smith, —— Street,” the dry-goods or groceries 
that may be needed. Aw reste, as there are likely to 
be as many duplicates of John as of Mary Smith in 
the town, your argument on this score falls to the 
ground. 

Zor.—Use your silk for a round skirt and apron 
over-skirt. Then have a velvet basque of the same 
color, short, pointed in front, pleated behind, single- 
breasted, and a standing military collar. Puta ruche 
of box-pleated velvet around the foot. Read about 
new dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 38, 
Vol. XV. You will find a pretty model for such a cos- 
tume in the third figure illustrated on the first page of 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. XV., provided you do not like the 
suggestion just given you. The shirred plastron illus- 
trated there is very stylish. 

Daisy Rustic.—Get seal brown cashmere for a 
basque, and use your plaid silk for lower skirts; make 
it according to hints given above to “* Zoe.” 

Lovise.—Use tne third figure on the first page of 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. XV., for a guide. The cloth and 
cashmere will look well together. The new Spanish 
guipure lace will trim your cashmere sacque, though 
braid will be more used. For shapes of jackets read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 37, Vol. XV.—Of 
course it would be proper for a physician whose pa- 
tient you have been to speak to you at an “evening 
entertainment.” 

H. H. J.—Make your poplin skirt as you suggest, 
and get a Nonpareil velveteen basque of the same 
color to wear with it. Moisten the silk creases with 
diluted ammonia, and press them on the wrong side. 

D. E. W.—Get one of the cloth pelisses spoken of in 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. XV. The puff on your velvet skirt 
will be stylish. Sew up the back of the waist, and to 
enlarge the front have a puffed repped silk Breton 
vest. You should read about the old green velvet 
dress in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV. 
Give up the sash, and add hip paniers with back dra- 
pery of velvet, letting the front of the waist and its 
vest be pointed, and the point defined by a satin waist 
ribbon and buckle. 

Kate.—Read about cloth suits in Bazar No. 38, Vol. 
XV. The Russian pelisse lately illustrated, and the 
Russian loose cloak illustrated on the first page of 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. XV., will be suitable models for 
your wrap. 

Mrs. C. A. D.—Get a cloth basque the color of your 
plush skirt to wear with it. Insert a puffed, shirred, 
and pleated Breton vest of olive Surah silk to make 
your basque large enough. Get cashmere of any of 
the becoming new shades, and embroider it with wheels 
and scallops with silk of the same color. You might 
do two or three flounces with scallops, and two wheels 
or circles of close-work above it, and thep edge an 
over-skirt in the same way, and cover a Collar, vest, 
and cuffs to match. 

Miss M. E. E.—Get black velvet for a basque, and 
have the skirt of the satin de Lyon with embroidered 
flounces, or else cover the entire front breadth and 
the foot of the skirt with embroidery. Cashmere or 
cloth of dark old green or dull red will combine well 
with black velvet. 

L. A. M.—Make a blue velvet basque and panier dra- 
pery with this blue silk skirt that must be edged with 
aruche. A repped silk and a cloth or a cashmere suit 
will be your best choice of two new and best dresses 
for a country town this winter. 

Inquirer.—We can not tell you where to find the 
quotation. - 

Sugar anv Spice.—We do not answer questions 
concerning MSS, in this column. 

Porrery.—We can not give addresses in this col- 
umn. ‘ 

Know Notuine.—A young lady could not with pro- 
priety keep house for a party of young gentlemen who 
were not her brothers. 

Epna L.—The Ugly Girl Papers contain all the ad- 
vice we have to give you about cosmetics. 

A Ten Years’ Sussonmer.—We are unwilling to 
guarantee any cosmetic as perfectly safe. You should 
use great caution in applying powerful acids to the 
skin, : 
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an inch wide, 


Batiste and Lace Pelerine Collar. | 


A pice of ficelle-colored batiste a yard and a quarter long | 


nd ten inches deep is required for this collar, 
and has seven tucks a quarter of an inch wide | 


It is hemmed | 


run in it, the uppermost one being drawn up into a space of 
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anp Lace Ficav. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Casumerte ann Satin 
Suran Deess.—Fronr.—[ For 
Back, sec Page 629.} 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt, 
4 ro 6 YEARS OLD. 


FROM 


For description see 
Supplement. 


twenty-one and the lowest 


which satin ribbon 
lace, and a satin ribbon 
bow finishes the front as 
shown by the illustration. 


India Mull and Lace 
Fichu. 

Tus fichu is made of a 
bias piece of cream-color- 
ed India mull half a yard 
wide and a yard and a 
quarter long, which is 
sloped to a point at the 
ends, and surrounded with 
cream lace. It is folded 
double, arranged in up- 
turned folds which are 
tacked in place, and fast- 
ened with a lace pin at 
the front in the manner 
shown in the illustration. 


Autumn Cloak with 
Soutache Embroid- 


ery. 
Tus cloak is made of 
dark blue twilled cloth, 
Jined with black Surah. 


Along the fronts and on 
the collar and sleeves it is 
braided with darker blue 
soutache, which is not 
sewed down flatly, but is 
set on edge. 


Fans and Fan-Hold- 
ers.—Figs. 1--4. 
Tue fan Fig. 1 has 
ebony sticks picked out 
with gold, and a gold 
brocaded black satin 
leaf. Fig. 2 is a silver 
fan-holder in the shape 
of a bracelet. It has 
cylindrical filigree links, 
and one hanging end, 
which passes through a 





Fig. 3.—Fattitx anp Casu- 


MERE Dress. 


For description see 


Supplement. 


into thirty-three inches. 


gathered, and joined to a neck band covered with lace, under 
is laid. 
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slide, and which terminates in a swivel-hook. Fig. 3 is a 
jet fan chatelaine, with a broad hook to be held by the belt, 
and a long chain to which the fan is attached. Fig. 4 is a 
large black satin fan with an appliqué Spanish lace border, 
aud embroidery in colored silks. 


The top is 
















The collar is edged with similar 


Fig. 2.—Curr For 
Cotiar, Fie. 1. 





For description see a ‘ 
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Ciota Dress with SovracnEe EmsBror- 
rny.—Back.—| For Front, see Fig. 1, 
on Page 637.] 
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Avtumn CLoak with Sovracne Empromrry.—Front.—I| For 
Back, see Page 629.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3310: Prick 25 Cents. 


THE OPIUM POPPY. 
igre native country of the 
i. poppy is unknown; its 
history is obscure; but it is 
an inhabitant of many warm 
and some temperate climates. 
It is chiefly cultivated in Eu- 
rope and Asia, but is also 
grown in Australia. Warmth 
and dryness are necessary to 
the setting of the juice, which 
should be of a reddish color, 
a waxy lustre, and a strong 
disagreeable scent. The best 
opium is procured during the 
northwest, or dry, winds, and 
the worst during the moist, 
or east-northeast, when the 
drug imbibes moisture, and a 
watery, bad solution collects 
in cavities of its substance 
called passewa, according to 
the absence of which the opium 
is generally prized. 

In India the poppy is grown 
in large fields, said to resem- 
ble carpets of dark green vel- 
vet, or a green lake studded 
with water-lilies, It flowers 
in January, and the capsules 
are nearly ripe early in March, 
when incisions are made in 
them downward with a small 
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Fig. 4.—Sacqur For Girt 
rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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knife consisting of three or four minute blades fastened | of siicky opium water, made from refuse opium, The man ing one season 1,353,000 balls are manufactured for the 
together; the ‘milky juice which exudes is allowed to | takes a brass cup and places a pancake at the bottom, | Chinese market alone. The poppy petal cakes, each about a 
thicken and dry for four-and-twenty hours, and is then | smears it with opium water, and with many plies makes a | foot radius, are made in the fields by women, by the simple 
scraped off. The greatest yield of good opium in Brit- | coat for the opium. Of this he takes about one-third of the operation of pressing the fresh petals together. They are 
ish Indi is stated to be forty-one pounds per imperial mass before him, puts it brought in large baskets, and purchased at the commence- 
acre, and the average to be twenty to twenty-five pounds. inside the petals, and ag- | ment of the season. ; ’ 

Dr. Hooker’s description of his visit to the opium go- glutinates many other “The liquor with which the pancakes are agglutinated 
coats over it; the balls 
are again weighed, and 
reduced or increased to 
a certain weight, if ne- 
cessary. At the day’s 
end each man takes his 
work to a rack with num- 
bered compartments, and 
deposits it in that which 
answers to his own num- 
ber; thence the balls 
(each being put in a clay 




























Fig. 2.—Curr For 


Fig. 1.—DLiven Campric Cot- Couzar, Fie. 1. 


rar.—|See Fig. 2.] Pen ed : cup) are carried to an 
, eae ' ge es enormous drying - room, 
For description see Supplement. Supplement. ’ 


where they are exposed 
in tiers, and constantly 
examined and turned to 
prevent their being at- 
tacked by weevils, which 
are very prevalent dur- 
ing the moist winds, lit- 
tle boys creeping along 
the racks all day for this 
purpose. When dry, the 
balls are packed in two 
layers of six each, in 
chests, with the stalks, 
dried leaves, and capsules 
of the plant, and sent 
down to Caleutta, 

“A little opium is pre- 
pared of very fine quality 
for the government hos 

pitals, and some for 
7 <. = . WSS ° HRA HAT HH general sale in India; 
— - | but the proportion is 
trifling, and such is 
made up into square 
cakes, 









Suran fyp Lace Frenv. 
‘or descrigion see Supplement. 











“A good workman 
will prepare from thir 
ty to fifty balls a day, 





CASHMERE AND Priusn Dress the total produce be- 

Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 629. ] ing from 10,000 to 
K. ’ a 12,000 a day. Dur- - 
For description see Supplement, ra Inpta Mcii ann Lace Ficav. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1-5. 


downs (stores) will be found in- 
teresting: 

“At the end of March the 
opium jars arrive at the stores 
by water and land, and continue 
accumulating for some weeks. 
Every jar is labelled and stowed 
in a proper place, separately 
tested with extreme accuracy, 
and valued. When the whole 
quantity has been received, the 
contents of all the jars are 
thrown into great vats, occupy- 
ing a very large building, whence 
the mass is distributed to be 
made into balls for the markets. 
This operation is carried on in 
a long paved room, where every 
man is ticketed, and many over- 
seers are stationed to see that 
the work is properly conducted. 

“Each workman sits on a 


stool, with a double stage and a > id ; ‘il pt 
tray before him; on the top dy Allg” = (Mb bedi uses 
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stage is a tin basin containing 
opium sufficient for three balls ; 
on the lower, another basin hold- 
ing water. In the tray stands 
a brass hemispherical cup, in 
which the ball is worked. At 








the man’s right hand is another Fig. 1.—Nwns’ Vewine Dress Fig. 2.—Scit ror Boy rrom Fig. 3.—PLain AND PLatp 
tray with two compartments, with Emprorpery. 8 tro 10 YEARS OLD. Woot Dress. 


one containing thin pancakes of For description see For pattern and description see Sup- For description see 
Supplement] Tutte axp Lack Cap.—{For description see Supplement.) poppy petals, the other a cupful Supplement. plement, No, XVIIL., Figs. 39-46. Supplement. 
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together by the ball-makers, and worked into 
balls, is merely thickened opiuin water, the wa- 
ter for which is derived from the condemned 
opium, passewa, the washing of the utensils and 
of the workmen, every one of whom is nightly 
laved before he leaves the establishment. Thus 
not a particle of opium is lost. To encourage 
the farmers, the refuse stalks, leaves, and heads 
are bought up to pack the balls with.” 

Indian opium is thought inferior to Turkish, 
and, owing to peculiarities of climate, will pro- 
bably always remain so. It never yields more 
than five per cent. of morphia, whence its inferior- 
ity; but it is as good in other respects, and even 
richer in nicotine. 

As a narcotic indulgence, opium is taken in 
three different ways: in tinctures, such as our 
common laudanum, or smoked in pipes, or swal- 
lowed in pills. It is in the latter form that it is 
taken in Turkey and France, whilst the Chinese 
prepare it for smoking by extracting all that 
water will dissolve, which is generally from one- 
half to three-fourths of the whole weight. 

The dissolved extract is evaporated to dryness, 
and then made into very small pills, one of which 
is put into the pipe at a time, and a series of 
puffs is inhaled till the necessary dose has been 
taken. In Borneo, Sumatra, and Java the ex- 
tract, whilst still liquid, is mixed with finely 
chopped tobacco and betel. 





A SONG OF AUTUMN. 

Hart to thee, Autumn! Gracious of presence! 

Weary are we of bards that sing 
Of the May-tide joys of field and pleasaunce, 

Of the old, false hymns to the faithless Spring. 
A fickle maiden, none might trust her, 

Was hoiden Spring, with her changeful mien. 
In ripened womanhood’s richest lustre 

Calmly thou comest, Lady and Queen! 


Many to her are the ditties laden 
With honeyed breathings of flattering praise. 
Sated and vain with applause, proud maiden, 
She flouts ber lovers, and scorns their lays. 
Thou ?—With her ’twere shame to compare thee— 
Worthier thou to be sung and wooed; 
Thon like a high-born dame dost bear thee, 
Gracious of presence and bounteous of mood. 


Hail to thee, Autumn! Thee we honor, 
Queen of the Seasons, without a peer! 
Spring ?—She had promise of beauty on her, 
But thine are the glory and crown of the year. 
First in worship why did we set her, 
Spring—the wayward, the cold, the coy? 
Aye in our hearts, we have loved thee better, 
Autumn, the gracious, the bringer of joy! 


Bountiful Autumn! thou that bringest 

The sweet, calm days of the cloudless light. 
Bountiful Autumn! thou that flingest 

A mellower Justre o’er field and height; 
Thine is the flush of the purple heather, 

Thine is the gleam of the harvest sheaves, 
Thine is the glow where ripening together 

The apples brighten through dusk-green leaves. 


Thine is the glory on crags and moorlands, 
Thine is the haze upon dreamy seas, 

Thine is the plashing round dusky forelands 
Of lulling waters; thy gifts are these: 

With sport for the ranger of field and wild wood, 
Wealth of the corn-land for toiling men, 

And nut and berry for happy childhood 
In wonderful wanderings by wood and glen. 


Bountiful Autumn! Bringer of pleasure, 
Bringer of becuty, bringer of gain. 
More in thy bounty, bringer of leisure 
To those aweary in heart and brain: 
Thou dost bring as—of thee the bliss is— 
Where Nature, All-mother, lulls us to sleep, 
And cools our brows with her healing kisses, 
Breeze of the mountain and breeze of the deep. 


Bountiful Autumn! Well may we greet thee 
Chief of the Seasons! Queen of the year! 

Well may our hearts go forth to meet thee, 
And bring thee in triumph, with shout and with 

cheer! 

Hymns to thy praise will we not be sparing 
Singing thee, Lady, gracious of mien, 

Bounteous of spirit and stately of bearing, 
Autumn, the crowned one, our Queen, our Queen! 





CATCHING A CRAB. 
Br FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 


. OS" LL we walk to-day, Miss Courtney ?” 

Miss Pearl Courtney looked up at the 
speaker, settled herself comfortably back in the 
rustic chair she occupied, and with a languid, 
lovely light in her half-closed eyes, said, “ No, Mr. 
Floyd, we shall talk to-day ;” then indicated by a 
turn of her slender white wrist another lounging- 
chair close by. 

Any man would have accepted that invitation ; 
but Carroll Floyd accepted it with a special grace 
and earnestness, partly because he was very much 
in love with the diaphanous being who tendered 
it, partly because he had a style of beauty that 
made whatever he did particularly pleasant and 
impressive. He looked like an old Venetian pic- 
ture. Such fellows as he, with slumberous dark 
eyes, thin olive cheeks through which the crimson 
blood mantles, and long lithe limbs, stand about 
in slashed doublets and cross-matched stockings 
on Veronese’s great canvases. An active imagi- 
nation would in half a minute take him out of 
that blue flannel modern suit, and see him only 
in purple velvet and yellow brocade, In short, 
the young man suggested at the merest glance 
refinement, luxury, and affluence; but unluckily 
a bank account can’t be supplied by charming 
personal characteristics, and handsome Carroll 
Floyd was only a rising lawyer, with a practice 
worth perhaps two thousand a year, and talents 
that promised a brilliant future. 

Pearl Courtney was the incarnation of her pret- 
ty name. She was delicately fair—so fair that 
you forgave her for being thin, for any approach 
to angularity was half disguised by that blue- 
veined whiteness. She had golden hair and gray 
eyes, and a fashion of carrying herself that made 
one think of a dainty pretty doe, all the more in- 
viting to caress because it would be hard to over- 
come the pride and shyness of the creature. As 
she sat there on the piazza of the Surf Hotel, 
one saw readily from where her beauty came. 
Her mother, graceful and charming still at forty, 
was -half reclining not very far off. There was 





Pearl’s own transparent loveliness in fuller out- 
lines, traced over perhaps by a few wrinkles, but 
carefully set off by a gossamer black dress that 
permitted hints of an ivory neck, yet was a pro- 
per compromise between a widow’s grief and the 
exigencies of a hot day in late August. “The 
handsome Mrs. Courtney and her beautiful daugh- 
ter are spending a few weeks at the Surf Hotel,” 
was the announcement in the society papers, and 
it was followed in most instances by a description 
of the costume worn by each at the last garden 
party. 

Pearl's airy yet imperative assertion, “ We shall 
talk to-day,” was so eagerly seized upon that 
within tw* minutes she and Mr. Floyd presented 
a very cozy picture of friendly intimacy. 

He had drawn his chair near hers in vis-a-vis 
fashion, and leaning forward, very softly caressed 
the ribbons upon her dress with the fan that he 
had taken from her hand. There was literally 
no sentiment to be heard, but something in the 
cadence of his most every-day remarks and in 
the rippling murmur of her answer was a whole 
love story, though the words might have passed 
unchallenged by the greatest gossip a sea-side 
hotel ever harbored. 

““Where’s your mother?” was what he really 
said, while his voice kept singing io ¢ amo right 
through every syllable. 

“There she is, half asleep in that folding- 
chair,” answered Pearl, touching the end of the 
fan that he held. 

“Did you have a nice time with the fishing 
party yesterday?” He tapped the turquoise ring 
on her third finger. 

“Rather nice—not very.” She looked at the 
ring and the fan complacently. 

He wasn’t with the fishing party, so he ad- 
vanced the fan up to a bangle on her bracelet, 
and whispered ; “ Fishing’s stupid, anyway. Talk- 
ing’s better, isn’t it?” 

“Sometimes,” she murmured. Then there fell 
a scared silence, as if very daring expressions 
had passed. 

Presently Floyd sighed, then feeling it neces- 
sary to say something commonplace to avoid say- 
ing something desperate, he remarked, “ There’s 
old Sam Barr at the corner of the piazza, gossip- 
ing with old Miss Collins.” 

Pearl laughed and answered: “TI call Mr. Barr 
‘Old Crabby.’ He’s ugly and mottled and awk- 
ward and tough, like those big crabs that shuffle 
and slide about down in the river.” 

“T call him ‘ Barr Sinister,’” said Floyd. 

“Oh,” Pearl went on gayly, “it’s so funny to 
see him talking to Miss Collins. They're just 
alike.” 

“Yes, she’s as ugly as he is, and as rich—even 
richer—and every day as old.” 

“She’s sixty, at least,” responded Pearl, talk- 
ing unnaturally fast, that she might seem uncon- 
scious of the rapt look bent upon her. “ And 
she’s such a queer old woman, with that false 
front, and that great cap, and that rusty black 
silk dress, I wonder how it seems to sit in a 
wheel-chair and wear such a gown, and be wrin- 
kled and hideous ?” and she puckered up her lips 
in a comic disgust. 

“JT wonder what the two talk about? About 
their money, I suppose,” Floyd remarked; then 
addressed himself to carefully picking up with 
the fan sundry frills of lace that ornamented 
Pearl’s sleeve. 

“Isn't it drowsy weather ?” she hazarded, by 
way of starting conversation again, 

“ Ye-es,” answered Floyd, “yes; but I wasn’t 
thinking about the weather,” 

“Oh, you were thinking about my laces, per- 
haps. Take care, or you'll spoil them.” 

“T was thinking,” he said, “ about—about— 
you—” he stopped a moment, then flushing crim- 
son, and lingering on the word as he pronounced 
her name, went on—* about you, Pearl.” 

Pearl opened her eyes very wide, as if in sur- 
prise and anger, then deliberately half closed 
them, and bent upon him the gentlest of warm, 
forgiving looks. “ Well?” she whispered. 

“ Pearl” —he spoke softly, but with quick-com- 
ing breath—* I was thinking how supremely hap- 
py and abjectly wretched I am. I can’t leave 
you.” She made a slight imploring and encour- 
aging gesture with one hand. “I can’t leave you, 
my darling, and I don’t dare to tell you how mad- 
] jh." 
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“My daughter, put on this shawl,” said a 
charmingly clear, well-modulated voice ; and Mrs. 
Courtney, with an expression of motherly solici- 
tude, walked rather briskly across the space that 
lay between her chair and the two young people. 

Floyd straightened up, and one of the fan sticks 
snapped off short between his trembling fingers. 
Pearl stammered, “ Oh, mamma, it’s dreadfully 
warm; I don’t need a shawl.” 

“ Well, take care, dear, for this sea air is trea- 
cherous, and gives one nervous pains. Do you 
suffer with nervous pains, Mr. Floyd?” and Mrs. 
Courtney, with the most cordial manner of open- 
ing a pleasant chat, drew up a chair beside her 
daughter’s. ; 

Mr, Floyd had some difficulty in remembering 
whether or no he had ever experienced nervous 
pains, and made at last, through violent exer- 
tion, only a muttered and contradictory jumble 
of words by way of answer. Mrs. Courtney re- 
garded him meanwhile with a calm attention not 
calculated to soothe embarrassment. At that mo~ 
ment, Miss Collins having stumbled up from her 
chair and gone to her room, Sam Barr came 
shambling along, and the young fellow took that 
chance to escape. But there was airiness in his 
tread and an audacious happiness shining out 
from his face that Mrs. Courtney noted with her 
calm eyes, though her lips were smiling all the 
time, and she began talking volubly and agreea- 
bly with old Sam Barr. 

“ Dreadful weather—so enervating, isn’t it, Mr. 
Barr? Do sit down. See, here’s a place for 

»” 


you. 
Sam Barr settled his ungainly person into the 





place left vacant by Carroll Floyd, and Pearl, 
partly shading her face with the fan that Carroll 
had been playing with, mentally inventoried the 
old gentleman’s personal charms in this wise: 
* Little, old,and common. Face all wrinkled and 
mottled, and of an ugly red color. Malice in his 
small restless eyes, and a spark of humor too. 
Head bald. Teeth, one seldom sees, because his 
lips are so close and cruel, but they seem to be 
of an unwholesome yellow. Hands are square 
and coarge, Ugh!” Then she turned to her lady 
mamma, dainty, beautiful, refined, and using all 
her graceful art to hold this old creature in con- 
versation, 

“Pearl, my dear,” the mother said, a little 
sharply, arousing the girl from a dangerous rev- 
erie, in which a pair of eyes not in the least like 
Sam Barr’s were melting away all the conven- 
tional and polite little icicles about her heart— 
“Pearl, Mr. Barr asks you to attend the races 
with him to-morrow. You will go, of course, my 
love.” 

“Oh, mamma, but I’m to go sailing with Mr. 
Floyd.” 

“Nonsense! These little sailing excursions 
don’t bear the dignity of engagements. My 
daughter accepts your invitation with pleasure, 
Mr. Barr. I feel I can trust her with you. She’s 
such a dear child that I am generally anxious 
when she’s away from me; never, though, when 
she’s with you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” answered Barr, with 
meaning. “I hope always to-deserve your good 
opinion.” : 

“There’s no doubt of that;” and she smiled 
benignly. “ My dear, Mr. Barr is waiting to shake 
hands with you.” 

Pearl, having fallen back into reverie, again 
started, and mechanically let her finger-tips fall 
upon the square, tough, extended palm, But Barr 
grasped the whole pretty fragile hand, and, stoop- 
ing, touched it with his tight old lips. She frown- 
ed and snatched her hand away, then meeting her 
mother’s look, tried to soften the action by giving 
a forced nervous laugh. 

“ll have up my four-in-hand for you to-mor- 
row,” said Barr, and shuffled off in his own pecul- 
iar fashion. 

“ Pearl,” Mrs. Courtney’s silvery voice enunci- 
ated, “ come to my room.” 

No one would have suspected that. smooth 
mamma of being under any menial excitement ; 
but her daughter knew from some subtle quality 
of the sunshine that the storm was near, and 
she followed to the room with a reluctant tread. 
Once within, “Shut the door,” said Mrs. Courtney, 
“and sit here, just opposite me.” Pearl obeyed, 
and the mother, still with that deadly calm, open- 
ed the business of the interview. 

“T was observing, my daughter, the very fool- 
ish little love passage between you and young 
Floyd.” 

“Mamma, he was saying only the most com- 
monplace things.” 

“Pearl, ’'m not a child. No matter what he 
said, he was making love to you, and you were 
receiving his advances, and that under the eyes 
of the best match in the country.” 

“Do you mean old Barr ?” 

“T mean Samuel Barr, who can give his wife 
an establishment and a position. He’s a man 
who wields power, and whose wealth is fabulous.” 

“He’s an old crab, mamma—looks just like 
one. Ive said so dozens of times, and to every- 
body.” 

“We won’t discuss Mr, Barr’s beauty. Frank- 
ly, I own he hasn’t any. But listen tome. For 
the past five years I have used the capital of such 
property as your father left us solely in placing 
you in a position for securing a brilliant match. 
I've ventured largely in the hope of realizing 
largely. Now how do you propose to repay my 
devotion to your best interests ?”” 

“Carroll Floyd, mamma, is a gentleman and a 
scholar, and of good family, and handsome, and— 
and—oh, nobody could help liking him, mamma ; 
and old Barr is hideous and hateful and—” 

“My dear, stop there, for you’re singularly off 
the point. Mr. Floyd’s qualities have no bearing 
upon the subject. Our finances stand in this 
way. We have exactly fifteen thousand dollars 
left. That sum will fit you out decently for your 
wedding, provided the wedding is soon. If the 
wedding is not soon, or if you choose to marry a 
poor man, you will have to give up luxuries, and 
be content with the bare necessaries of life.” 

“I’m sure I’m not so luxurious. I only want 
what other girls have—just nice dresses, and hats, 
and gloves, and a little jewelry. I wear mostly 
simple white.” 

“Simple? Yes, as simple as real Valen- 
ciennes can make it. You’ve had four dozen 
pretty dresses this summer. Could you have done 
with less ?” 

“Of course not, mamma.” 

“Very well. Those dresses have cost three 
thousand dollars.” 

“That’s not much.” 

“Tt’s more than Carroll Floyd’s income for a 
whole year.” 

“ Well, I—I could do with a few dresses less, 
perhaps, with a change of—of hats and sashes.” 

“Pearl, you put me out of patience. Can you 
live on, say, two thousand dollars a year, make 
your own clothes, do without a maid—” 

“Oh, mamma, I couldn’t exist without Ma- 
thilde. » She has such taste.” 

. ““ Xs Mr. Floyd’s wife, you can afford only plain 
food and plain clothing. You'll have no carriage, 
no box at the opera, no little costly knickknacks ; 
you'll be obscure, struggling; your handsome 
husband will have to work hard, and see but 
meagre results; and as for me—well, I shall not 
ask you, of course, to consider me.” 

“Oh, mamma!” sobbed Pearl, “what shall I 
do? I don’t know in the least how to be poor. 
I think it would be dreadful and disgusting and 
—and degrading. Why, to have no pretty, 
dainty things, aud to wait on one’s self, it would 





be like being wicked, or being —being dirty. 
One would feel almost criminal. But Barr is 
such a horrid old creature, and I turn away from 
him by a sort of instinct. What shall I do?— 
what shall I do?” 

“T would try to do my duty if I were you, my 
daughter,” said the mother, solemnly. Then, in 
leaving the room, she added: “In half an hour I 
shall come back. I pray that you may reach a 
decision suitable to your own self-respect.” 

In half an hour Mrs, Courtney, on opening the 
door, found her daughter quietly threading her 
fair hair through her fingers and carefully ob- 
serving its silken quality, as she sat waiting for 
the indispensable Mathilde to dress that soft be- 
wildering tangle. 

“Mamma,” she said, with a little sigh and a 
little pitiful pout, “I can’t help it; Carroll ought 
not to blame me. I couldn’t be expected to live 
in horrid poverty. He'd be very unreasonable 
to look for such a sacrifice. Tl take old Barr” 
(the mother kissed her cheek), “and I hope he'll 
die soon, and—and— Oh, I’m so unhappy!” 

She cried for a few minutes, but Mrs. Courtney 
stood close by until the fit was over, and Mathilde 
found a certain creamy lace dress that, worn over 
a delicate pink, made a slight pallor less observ- 
able. Then they went to dinner, and Carroll 
Floyd, as the lily white beauty passed him by, 
murmured, 

“ Dear love, you look like an angel.” 

So she did, but that unthrifty young man for- 
got that even angels require plumage. 

The whole evening the mother and Mr. Barr 
were continually at Pearl’s side, so Floyd waited 
with impatience for the morning and the promised 
sail. The boat was ready, and he had sent a 
bunch of white rose-buds as a reminder, when up 
to the hotel Sam Barr’s four-in-hand came rat- 
tling. Presently the old crab himself appeared 
on the stairs, and with him—Pearl Courtney. She 
nodded pleasantly to her young lover in passing, 
then gayly mounted to the box seat of the drag, 
and under Floyd’s flashing eyes drove off with 
old Barr. 

The young fellow, enraged, yet puzzled and dis- 
tressed, dismissed the boat, and began striding up 
and down a back piazza, out of sight of polite 
sea-side loungers, and trying to believe she had 
forgotten the engagement. A window opened 
just above him, and something carelessly thrown 
out lodged in the grass not far from his feet. It 
was the bunch of white rose-buds, his gift of a 
few minutes before. He clinched his two strong 
hands and clinched his white teeth, then rushed 
upstairs to accuse Mrs, Courtney of the insult. 
At the first landing he remembered that the maid 
might have ignorantly thrown away the flowers, 
and remembered, too, that he would be sure to 
make a fool of himself in any encounter with Mrs. 
Courtney’s high-bred courtesy and calm. So he 
waited for evening. 

Time does pass by eventually. Even days of 
torture have an end. Evening did come at last, 
and with it the opportunity to speak to Pearl. 

Miss Collins happened to be down-stairs, and 
Barr forbore his devotion for a few minutes 
while he led the old lady to an arm-chair and 
settled her in it comfortably. Floyd made his 
conventional bow, then began, in an eager, husky 
voice : 

“Miss Courtney—Pearl—did you forget our 
engagement yesterday ?” 

“Oh, not exactly,” she answered, carelessly, 
“but I wanted so mucli to see the races, and one 
can sail any day.” 

Floyd grew more hoarse, but tried to speak 
steadily and distinctly. ‘Do I understand, then, 
that you prefer Mr. Barr to me?” 

She regarded him with a haughty stare. 

“T don’t mean to be rude,” he went on, pas- 
sionately, “ but my whole happiness hangs upon 
you. I can’t choose my words. See!’ He held 
out his trembling hand. ‘“ You are more than 
life to me, Pearl. I believed yesterday that you 
loved me; tell me, was I mistaken ?” 

“You were mistaken,” she responded with a 
little quaver in her voice, but setting her lips to- 
gether tight. 

He gave a sort of smothered groan, then asked, 
grasping the back of a chair, that no curious eye 
should note how unsteadily he stood, “Do you 
mean, then, to accept attentions from this old 
man, this coarse, ugly old wretch, this—” 

“Mr. Floyd”—and Pearl rose indignantly— 
“you will please to speak more respectfully of Mr. 
Barr.” 

“ Heavens!” cried Floyd, forgetting he stood 
near a crowded parlor, “ you don’t mean to—to 
marry him ?” 

“Perhaps—I do,” Pearl answered, turning 
aside ; then Barr coming forward at the instant, 
she took his arm and walked away. Luckily she 
faced the dark end of the pi«zza, so Mr. Barr 
couldn’t see the tears that fell fast upon her 
dress, but he heard a quick sobbing breath, and 
turned sharply at the sound. Then he laughed, 
and Pearl laughed too; and before the evening 
was out the whole house declared it a match; and 
when Mrs. Courtney kissed her daughter good- 
night she praised her for an excellent, sensible 
girl. Pearl cried a few more tears, then, sustain- 
ed by a sense of duty, lay down upon her little 
white bed the very picture of goodness and truth. 

Carroll Floyd walked his room all night, and 
wrestled with his affection by muttering: “ Beau- 
ty, delicacy, innocence! Pshaw! Commodities 
to be bought and sold, bought and sold, with 
only two stipulations in the bargain—the sale 
must be legal and the price high.” 

By the earliest morning train he left the place. 

Every afternoon came the four-in-hand, or a 
pretty pair of ponies, or a sleek saddle-horse for 
Pearl’s pleasure and convenience. There were 
flowers and fruit and bonbonniéres in abundance, 
and Pearl bore herself toward Mr. Barr with the 
coquettish tyranny of a woman sure of her con- 
quest. She ceased amusing her friends by call- 
ing him “Old Crabby,” and had freely remarked 
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to. mamma that “ with ponies and presents, and a 

big house, and all sorts of things that a girl 

needs, you know, why, Barr might be tolerated, 
_provided his railroad interests will keep him most 
“of the time away from home.” 

So the season went on until the cool Septem- 
ber evenings made all the watering-place world 
think of going home. Still there was no formal 
engagement; still the mother’s polite yet proper- 
ly piows and tender phrase of consent, though 

prepared, remained unspoken. At last, 
ove mérning, Sam Barr brought a trap to the 
door, and asked, “ Mrs. Courtney, would you and 
your daughter like to goa-crabbin’?” Certainly 
they would. So up toward the bay he drove 
them, and there found a little pier all arranged 
comfortably by the servant who was sent ahead. 
There were bait and lines and landing-nets, and 
nice cushions to insure comfort, and Pearl was 
eager for the sport to begin. Said Barr: 

“Do you know anything about crabbin’, Miss 
Pearl?” 

“T shall make you teach me,” she answered, 
with her pretty sauciness. 

“So I will; and you, ma’am” (this to Mrs. 
Courtney), “shall see the lesson.” 

Mrs. Courtney smilingly assented, gathered up 
her dress, and placed herself on the right of Barr. 
Her daughter was on his left, and all three stoop- 
ed and looked over into the clear water. 

“ Now, ma’am,” the lesson began, “ Miss Pearl 
here wants a crab for her luncheon, and very 
properly too, She’s a lovely girl; natur’ seems 
to design that she’s to have all the delicacies of 
the season. Now, then, young lady, look for your 
game, please.” 

“Oh,” cried Pearl, “I see such a pretty shiny 
fish !” 

“A very pretty fellow indeed, Miss Pearl, but 
he ain’t good to eat. He’s smooth and hand- 
some, but you’d starve with him. Better look out 
for a fat old crab.” 

“ Well,” said Pearl, “ there’s a crab. Oh yes, 
I see him shuffling along, and putting out his hor- 
rid grappling claws. See! see!” 

“Aha!” Barr chuckled, delightedly, “ there’s 
the fellow for a dainty young lady! Now, ma’am, 
you'll see Miss Pearl ketch him. Here’s the bait, 
a nice piece of chicken—spring chicken, white 
and tender and tempting. Now you tie it on a 
piece of string, and shake it before old crabby’s 


“Yes, yes; and he sees it,” Pearl cries out, 
eagerly. 

“ He sees it, yes; and he goes all roun’ it, and 
—and now he puts out a claw to feel of it. 
There, hold your dainty bait still. It ain't forced 
on to him; it’s jist a sweet little morsel a-lyin’ 
there, with no harm in it at all, and the old crab 
thinks he’s a-goin’ ter have it for hisown. Now 
he’s walkin’ roun’ and roun’, and now he’s off a 
ways lookin’ at it.” 

“Ob, mamma, see what an ugly creature it is!” 
exclaimed Pearl. 

“Yes, ma’am, a very ugly old creetur’. He 
ought ter be glad of a bit of tender spring 
chicken, oughtn’t he? So he is: see, he’s snapped 
at the bait. Ha! happy old crab! Now, Miss 
Pearl, he’s taken fast hold. You're sure of him, 
ain’t you ?—dead certain sure of him, eh ?” 

“ Yes, yes, quite sure. Shall I pull him up and 
get the landing-net ?” she said. 

“ Easy now, easy. You're sure of him. Now, 
ma’am,” and he turned to Mrs, Courtney, “ you 
see Miss Pearl’s sure of that ugly but fat old 
crab that you can lunch off of to your heart’s 
content, eh ?” 

“Of course, Pearl has only to land him.” 

“Only to land him,” chuckled Sam Barr. 
“ Now, my pretty young lady, take your net. Here 
itis. So. Slip it under. Steady!” 

Pearl took the net; steadily and slowly she 
slipped it under the apparently contented creature 
that was devouring the bait; cunningly near she 
carried it; then with a jerk brought it up. There 
was a struggle, a splash, and—the landing-net 
was empty! 

“Oh,” cried Pearl, “the hateful thing has got 
away !” 

Old Sam Barr burst into a loud laugh—so loud 
that men far off on the bay in boats turned to- 
ward the sound, and so long continued that the 
groom came running from a distance, thinking 
some complicated orders were being shouted to 
him. Then Sam sat down, leaned his elbows on 
his knees, and turning first to one, then to the 
other, of the ladies, said : 

“It’s impossible ter guess at the real natur’ of 
an old crab. He seems stupid, and rough, and 
easy ter gull, but you don’t know what’s a-goin’ on 
inside of him. Now that old feller had had ex- 
perience ; seen—Lord bless you !—many a pretty 
bit o’ spring chicken from the Surf Hotel. P’raps, 
clumsy and brutal like as he seems, he don’t like 
the idee of givin’ up his life and substance jist to 
furnish a lady with extry luxury. And he’s had 
hard grubbin’, too, gettin’ himself so fat and rich. 
And p’raps, who knows, that old crab’s got feel- 
in’s of his own, and p’raps he’s no focl, though 
he may act like it sometimes; and p’raps the old 
crab has his own little joke to play—makin’ a 
young lady think she’d as good as ketched him, 
was, in fact, dead certain sure of him, then off 
he goes. Ha! ha! ha! Crabby will find some 
other old crabby maybe, and settle down in a 
hole there under the sea-weed and talk it all over 
comfortably, and laugh at us in crab fashion. 
Come on, ladies, we’ve had sport enough for to- 
day.” 

Very quietly Pearl and her mother followed old 
Barr to the carriage. They never even exchanged 
glances. 

That afternoon Pearl received a costly bon- 
bonniére, with Samuel Barr’s card, and the let- 
ters P. P. C. in the corner. 

“ Mamma,” she exclaimed, “ he’s gone!” 

“What! gone?” and the mother’s eyes flashed 
with anger, 

“ Mamma,” said Pearl, crushing the card in her 





closed hand, “do you think he—he meant any- 
thing by that nonsense about the crab? Do you 
think he saw that we—we—were— You know 
what I mean. Ob, mamma, I couldn’t bear to be 
despised by old Sam Barr.” 

Mrs. Courtney bit her nicely curved under lip, 
but gave no reply. 

“Oh,” Pearl went on, growing a little hyster- 
ical, “I think of Carroll Floyd sometimes. He 
loved me;” and she sobbed aloud. 

“Carroll Floyd, indeed !” repeated the mother, 
scornfully. “Love, indeed! Pearl Courtney, 
you don’t know the meaning of such cruel love 
as that man would give and expect—love that 
renounces and never regrets, love that accepts 
struggle, hardship, obscurity, and still lives upon 
its own strength and fervor. I’m thankful that 
I never could be deluded by the balderdash of 
empty affection, and I’m very devoutly thankful 
that my daughter, in her calm, rational moments, 
is exactly like me.” Mrs. Courtney piously looked 
up to heaven, 

“Tm sure I'll try to de right, mamma,” said 
Pearl, checking another nervous sob. Then her 
lovely great eyes sought the ceiling, or some up- 
per region where all that is nice and elegant and 
expensive and preservative of the complexion is 
duly prized and honored, 

And did dear Pearl’s trust in her mamma’s 
wisdom and her own instincts miscarry? Did 
she fare like the wicked heroine of a novel, and 
come to tenderness of heart and deep repent- 
ance? Nota bit of it. She became engaged to 
Sir Egerton Grouse the very next week. She 
flourishes as “my lady.” Her complexion is 
lovely, and she enjoys a quiet satisfaction in 
having done her duty to her mother and to so- 
ciety. She is happy, too, just as far ‘as the little 
nature shut up in that charming white and blue- 
veined casing conceives of happiness; though 
sometimes she remembers that August day on 
the piazza, and wonders why in all her life she 
never could feel again just as she did while Car- 
roll Floyd held one end of her fan and she coyly 
touched the other. 

Poor Floyd fought along at the bar, and mar- 
ried a good girl, and was called clever long be- 
fore he was called rich. 

As to Sam Barr, why, he married old Miss Col- 
lins, wheel-chair and all. Their estates at the 
lower end of Fifth Avenue joined one another. 
Sam says, “ We’re two old crabs, and we’ve set- 
tled down to a crabbed old life that suits us.” 
Then he chuckles, and thinks of pretty Pearl 
Courtney and her lady mother, and the great 
joke he played upon them. 





FROM SUMMER FRUITS. 


ws does not remember with a feeling of 
pleasure the attractions of the jam pots 
which cast their sweetness over his childhood ? 
We have not forgotten how it was almost a pleasure 
to be sick, for the sake of the delicious cordials 
and translucent jellies which were given to raise 
our drooping spirits, reduced to their lowest ebb 
by the bitter taste of the thoroughwort tea—a 
dreaded dose which lost none of its bitterness be- 
cause it was taken from a silver porringer. No- 
thing but the coveted treat could make it endur- 
able, and even with that in view we watched with 
anxious eyes the reducing of the quantity which 
was kept in stock in a large blue-flowered bowl, 
atid our spirits rose in inverse proportion as the 
contents diminished. 

In some households home-put-up fruit and herb 
tea have been replaced by canned goods from the 
store and sugar-coated pellets from the new 
school of medicine. The latter innovation is well 
enough, for who would cling to the bitter when he 
can have the sweet? But happy is the household 
where the store-room shelves hold jars of home- 
made sweets, whose white labels seem to smile 
down on the beholder with cheerful hints of com- 
ing holidays and merry gatherings of old and 
young ! 

There are two sides to everything, and an item 
that weighs heavy in the scale against putting up 
fruit is that it comes at a time of year when one 
much prefers to swing in a hammock, or drive 
through shady country roads, to working over 
even the most purple of grapes and the yellow- 
est of peaches; for fruit which by its loveliness 
could inspire a poet to extol it in verse as it 
hangs in its fresh bloom on the vine or tree soon 
loses its poetry and declines into the sternest of 
fact when it takes its place in a basket to be pre- 
pared for the preserving-kettle. 

But there is much satisfaction from the deed 
when done, and it is certainly advisable to put up 
at home at least such fruit as can not be obtain- 
ed at the store in its best preserved shape. 

Jams, jellies, and marmalades, when bought at 
a store, have such an unpleasant vagueness about 
them that they are far from satisfactory, and one 
can not help feeling uneasy doubts concerning 
what may have gone to make up the required 
quantity. 

It is surely a waste of time and energy to can 
peaches, plums, apricots, and pears, known brands 
of which can be bought in as good shape as the 
best housekeeper could ask ; but the always de- 
sirable jams, amber-syruped preserves, and jellied 
marmalades require considerate home treatment, 
and as a reward for the labor expended on them 
they seem to carry into the time of winter snows 
some of the sweetness and golden sunshine of 
the summer days when they still hung on the 
tree. 

There is seldom a need for working all day or 
even all the morning over fruit. By doing a small 
amount of work at a time one preserves her tem- 
per as well as the fruit, and the task becomes a 
pleasure instead of a burden. 

Blackberries are best made into jelly or jam, 
which may be spiced or not. To make into jelly, 
heat them until soft, then squeeze out the juice ; 
measure a cup of sugar to each cupful of juice, 








and after the juice has boiled fifteen minutes add 
the sugar; let it boil five minutes longer, then 
pour out into glasses. It is a good plan to try 
the jelly in a saucer, for fruit sometimes contains 
less water, and will jelly as soon as the sugar is 
stirred in, while at other times it will need to 
boil several minutes longer. Jelly from any fruit 
can be made in the same way. Jam from black- 
berries is made by boiling the crushed fruit until 
it is a smooth mass. The fruit should be mea- 
sured when first put into the kettle. Let it stew 
until soft ; then mash thoroughly with a fruit-stir- 
rer, and boil one hour; then add as much sugar 
as there was fresh fruit. When measuring, the 
bowl of fresh fruit should be rounded up, and the 
bowl of sugar scant full, to have correct measure. 
After the sugar is stirred in, boil one half-hour, 
then put into small glass jars, and tie up when 
cold. In making any kind of jelly or jam, a bet- 
ter color and flavor are obtained by not adding the 
sugar until the fruit is nearly done. The jam 
may be made plain or spiced, or part removed 
from the kettle and the rest spiced. Spices should 
never be added to any kind of jam or catsup un- 
til just before removing from the kettle. Ground 
cinnamon and ginger give best satisfaction, but, 
if liked, cloves and allspice can be added. One 
tea-spoonful of cinnamon, half a tea-spoonful of 
ginger, and a quarter tea-spoonful each of cloves 
and allspice, to a quart of cooked fruit, are good 
proportions. If the last two are not used, add a 
little more cinnamon and ginger. 

An old recipe for a cordial made from black- 
berries is as follows: To each quart of blackber- 
ry juice add one pound of white sugar, one table- 
spoonful of cloves, one of allspice, one of cinna- 
mon, and one of nutmeg. Boil all together for 
fifteen minutes; then add a wine-glass of pure 
brandy. Put while hot into bottles, cork, and 
seal. This is used as a medicine, and will keep 
several years, 

When peaches, pears, quinces, citron, sweet 
apples, and plums are made into preserves, almost 
exactly the same formula is followed for each. 
The fruit should be pared, cut in halves, and all 
the core removed. For each pound of fruit take 
one pound of sugar, put in a preserving kettle, 
and add one pint of water to every two pounds 
of sugar. Let the fruit boil gently until soft 
enough to be easily pierced by a straw, but not 
soft enough to break; then lift out into glass 
jars, filling each jar two-thirds full. Put the syrup 
back on the fire, stir into it the white of an egg 
beaten to a stiff froth, let it boil, skimming con- 
stantly until no more scum rises and the syrup is 
perfectly clear; then fill up each jar, and seal. 

Peaches may be scalded and the skins removed 
more quickly than by paring. Citron should be 
cut into slices about an inch thick, and these 
slices into pieces about an inch and a half or two 
inches long. They make a better preserve if 
some kind of a flavoring is used. One lemon, 
sliced, to every two gallons of preserves, or two 
medium-sized quinces to the same quantity, will 
entirely remove the rather flat taste which the 
citron is apt to have. The lemon or quince 
should be removed before the citron is put in the 
jar. 

When preserving quinces, they can be made 
to look very pretty and delicious, though as a 
fact their taste is not improved in the least, by 
making the syrup into a jelly. After the jars are 
each filled two-thirds full with the quinces, return 
the syrup to the fire, and add to it the rinds, cores, 
and seeds, which have been stewed soft in a sepa- 
rate kettle, adding also the water in which they 
were stewed, Let them boil twenty minutes; 
then strain through a flannel jelly-bag, and 
squeeze all the juice possible out of the cores 
and seeds. Clarify with an egg, strain again, 
and pour while hot over the fruit, putting enough 
in each jar to fill it. It should be a firm jelly in 
a few minutes. The quinces should be raised 
gently with a fork, so the jelly will form all 
around them. 

Tomatoes, when partly ripe, make good pre- 
serves. They should be peeled, and placed in 
stone jars with sugar sprinkled over them, one 
pound of sugar to a pound of tomatoes. After 
they have stood three or four hours, or overnight, 
as is most convenient, put them into the kettle 
with the juice which the sugar has extracted, and 
boil three-quarters of an hour, or a little longer. 
When done, the tomatoes should be clear, and the 
syrup a deep rich yellow. 

Peaches, apples, and plums make a butter 
which when rightly made is excellent. White 
sugar should be used, a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit, and it must not be put in until after the 
fruit has boiled an hour. Boil half an hour after 
the sugar is in, stirring all the time. The plums 
should be stewed soft before the stone is taken 
out, as it is then little trouble to remove, but the 
peaches and apples should have the stone and 
core removed before putting into the kettle. The 
skins are not taken off. 

Marmalade makes a pleasing change from jelly, 
and is rather less trouble to make. Grapes, ap- 
ples, crab-apples, and quinces are the best fruit 
for the purpose. Fruit with a core should be cut 
in halves, unless very perfect, then stewed until 
tender in enough water to cover the bottom of 
the kettle, and put through a fine colander or 
sieve to remove the skins and seeds. To each 
pint of pulp add one pound of sugar, after it has 
boiled half an hour, and boil ten minutes longer, 
stirring often. It should be firm and thick when 
cold. Spices may be added if liked, but it is 
generally better without. Fruit for marmalade 
should be very ripe, while for jelly and preserves 
it is better not to be fully ripe. 

A delicious confection is made by preparing 
ripe, mealy peaches as for marmalade, but they 
should be boiled only half as long, and instead of 
putting into small bowls or tumblers, the fruit is 
put on plates, piled up so that it will be three or 
four inches thick, and as even as possible. It is 
then put in a warm (not hot) oven or warming 
closet to dry. When it becomes hard and firm, 











cut it into slices an inch thick, dust both sides 
well with powdered sugar, and put away in wide- 
mouthed glass jars. It is ready for use at any 
time, and requires no farther cooking. 

Peaches and pears to be made into sweet pickles 
should not be entirely ripe. Use half a pound of 
sugar and half a pint of vinegar to each pound 
of fruit, make a syrup of the vinegar and sugar, 
add the fruit, and boil until tender, but not soft; 
then remove to jars, put the syrup back on the 
fire, and add the spices; as soon as it boils again, 
pour over the fruit. Let it stand three days; 
then pour off, boil, and put back over the fruit, 
and seal up. Plums, apples, grapes, and crab- 
apples are pickled in the same way. The skin of 
apples and crab-apples should be punctured with 
a needle to keep them from bursting open. 





A BAZAR IN TUNIS. 


ROM the piazza or market-place one of the 

narrow dirty streets leads to the bazar, where 
the products of Africa, and also many inferior Eu- 
ropean wares, though good enough to tempt the 
custom of negroes and Bedouins, are offered for 
sale. The bazar, consisting of seventeen depart- 
ments, one of which used to be reserved for traffic 
in slaves, belongs with its thousand shops to the 
Bey; the European Commission now, of course, 
takes the rents in order to pay the interest on the 
state debt. In many of these gayly decked booths, 
on whose counters the owners sit cross-legged, 
are stored away goods of great price. The shops 
in the vaulted bazar do not on an average exceed 
six feet. Before each of these small shops are sus- 
pended wax candles, varying in size, and at the 
lower end painted in bright colors, They are in- 
tended for the mosques, but no “ unbeliever” will 
ever see them alight, for woe to him who even in 
ignorance crosses the threshold of a mosque, or 
of one of the numerous graves of the “ saints,” or 
even of a church-yard. Every Mussulman has 
the right to cut him down. Cases of this kind, 
even of late years, are of frequent occurrence, 
and the murderers of those who had offended 
against the sanctity of a mosque or grave-yard 
have not once been punished. A year or two 
ago a little Jew boy, whose cap had been thrown 
by a play-fellow into the court of a mosque, in 
fetching it out was caught and killed on the 
spot. The man who murdered the poor little 
fellow was declared by the Bey not guilty. 

Visitors to the bazar are soon attracted, by the 
delicate perfume which announces from afar its 
rare delights, to the booth where the sweet-smell- 
ing “essences” are sold. It would be against 
Arab custom were the dealers to present at once 
all their perfumes. One small vial after another 
is brought out. A few drops even out of the 
well-known long gilded vials cost a pretty sum 
of money, A certain kind of attar of roses only 
a few favorites of the Bey are privileged to sell. 
The favor of the Bey, I need scarcely say, does 
not go by kissing, but by something far more sub- 
stantial. A small vial of this privileged essence 
costs between $85 and $90. Still dearer is the 
essential oil of jasmine ; dearest of all that of the 
myrtle, a small bottle of which costs 1200 pias- 
tres, about $162. One after another these rare 
perfumes are produced ; a drop rubbed on a hand- 
kerchief, held under distended nostrils, tempts 
the purchaser to unwonted extravagance. Once 
the fatal path of purchase is entered upon, new 
delights appeal irresistibly to the most delicate of 
all the senses. Sweet-smelling wood, perfumed 
amber for pipes and mouth-pieces, tempt the 
smoker amorous of such delights beyond his 
strength. Then there are herbs of wondrous 
value and various use, some to dye the nails yel- 
low and fulfill the Arabian ideal of beauty. There 
is only one escape from these faint intoxicating 
delights—flight. In the East alone is understood 
the art of distilling from flower, tree, and herb 
the most exquisite of delicate scents. The abom- 
inable odors which prevail in the East demand 
for their counteraction scents whose surpassing 
sweetness taxes ingenuity to the utmost. 

But in Tunis the eye, jealous of its supremacy, 
never for long allows any of the other senses to 
divert it from its insatiable delight in color. Close 
to the-dealers in perfumery is a brilliant booth, 
filled. with many-colored silks, scarfs, and turban 
shawls, burnous of various colors, and carpets, 
choiee stuffs from Meoca, and daggers from Da- 
masous glittering in the light. There are the 
weavers offering for sale hangings and curtains, 
purses, bags, and tassels, and fans of brilliant- 
colored wool, of silk, and of feather. Here are 
the makers of shoes and slippers, from the clum- 
sy yellow shoe for the negro to the gold-embroid- 
ered, silk-sewn slipper for the delicate foot of 
beauty; here are coarse woollen handkerchiefs 
and the Tunisian fez manufactured in Vienna, 
They are cheaper than tle genuine fez, but much 
inferior in workmanship to those which with in- 
finite pains, as is the case with all things pro- 
dueed in the East, are made by hand in the ba- 
zar itself. The magnificent stuffs which are of- 
fered in the booths are woven by hand, and for 
the most part in Tunis itself. Dozens of spin- 
ning-jennies are at work behind the bazar, and 
these costly silk stuffs are dyed, not with new- 
fangled chemical essences, but in the old fash- 
ion with herbs. What wealth is contained in 
these small shops, barely six feet in diameter, is 
known only to the owner, who fetches out from 
holes and corners and hidden nooks pile after 
pile of many-colored silks to entice by their shin- 
ing variety the hesitating purchaser. In such a 
booth, after the customary shell of delicious 
black sweet coffee, which no European art of 
coffee-making can approach, is emptied, the lady 
of the veiled face might fit herself out in everv- 
thing she desires, from an Arab morning dress, 
with slippers, and carpet for her bed, to the gold- 
en-fringed veil and scarf and silken shawl; and 
a Bedouin sheik might furnish himself with tur- 
ban, burnous, and sabre of true Damascus steel, 
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RELATIONSHIPS. 


HE number of people who understand the terms “ first cousin,” 
“second cousin,” “ first cousin once removed,” ete., is very 
small. Probably many of those who read these lines imagine that 
a “first cousin once removed” is the same as a “ second cousin” : 
and still more carry on the transactions of life under a mistaken 
notion that if “Mary” is “first cousin once removed” to, say, 
“Tom” (as a little dash of romance may then be imagined), then 
Tom is also “ first cousin once removed” to Mary. Let us hasten 
to dispel these illusions. 

Suppose we illustrate our remarks by a fictitious little pedigree : 


Mr. Jones. 


Mr. William Jones. Mr. Thomas Jones, 


Mr. A}fred Jones. Mr. John Jones. Tom Jones. 
| 


Henry Jones. 


Mr. Charles Jones. 


Mary Jones. Richard Jones. 


Now here it may be necessary to explain, as we fear many per- 
sons “don’t understand pedigrees” (except, perhaps, those of race- 
horses, in which knowledge many of our gilded youth would be 
unwilling to appear deficient, though not ashamed of ignorance 
concerning human genealogies), the original Mr. Jones is supposed 
to have had two sons, Messrs. William and Thomas Jones. Of 
these two brothers, William was the father of Alfred and John, 
and Thomas was the father of Charles and Tom. Mary is the 
daughter of Alfred, 
Henry is the son of 
John, and Richard is 
the son of Charles. 
It will not need any 
extraordinary acumen 
to discover that Al- 
fred, Jolin, Charles, 
and Tom are all grand- 
sons of the original 
Mr. Jones, and that 
Mary, Henry, and 
Richard are his great- 
grandchildren. Those 
who have taken in 
thus much may, by a 
further stretch of in- 
tellect, comprehend 
that Alfred and John 
are first cousins to 
Charles and Tom, the 
father of the former 
pair of brothers being 
brother to the father 
of the latter pair. 
But now comes the 
difficulty. What is 
the “relationship” be- 
tween our old friends 
“Tom” and “ Mary” ? 
Tom is first cousin to 
Mary’s father, Alfved, 
What relation is Mary 
herself to Tom’? Some 
nersons say “ second 
cousin”; but this isa 
mistake : his 
“first cousin once re- 
moved”—a_relation- 
ship which may be de- 
fined as that of “the 
child of a first cousin.” 

This relationship, 
existing as it does 
between two persons 
in different “ genera- 
tions,” ¢. @, not de- 
scended by an equal 
number of steps from 
the common ancestor, 


she is 


is not a mutual rela- 
tionship, like “ bro- 
ther” or “first cous- 
in.” In other words, 
if Alfred is brother to 
John, John is brother 
to Alfred; if Alfred 
is first cousin to 
Charles, Charles is 
first cousin to Alfred, 
because these are in 
the genera- 
tion” : therefore these 
relationships, “ bro- 
ther” and “ first cous- 


same 


in,” are “mutual,” 
But “uncle” and 
“nephew” are not 


mutual relationships ; 
for if Alfred is uncle 
to Henry, Henry is 
not “uncle” to Al- 
fred; and if Richard 
is nephew to Tom, 
Tom is not “ nephew” 
to Richard. And “ first 
cousin once removed” 
is a relationship like 
“nephew.” If Mary and Henry are “ first cousins once removed” 
to Charles, it does not follow that Charles is “ first cousin once re- 
moved” to them. He is often called so, but quite as erroneously as 
an uncle would be called his nephew’s “ nephew.”’ The curious fact 
remains that for the converse of the relationship “ first cousin once 
removed,” 2. e., for a“ parent’s first cousin,” there is no name of uni- 
versal acceptance. If Mary and Henry in our Jones pedigree are 
children, and Mr. Charles Jones, their father’s first cousin, is an 
intimate and attached relative, whose visit brings with it toys and 
lollipops, it is not improbable that he “ gets” (as Northerners say) 
“Uncle Charles” from his little cousin Mary. Otherwise, it may 
be, he is known to her as “ Cousin Charles.” The only name for 
his relationship to her, of which we know, is that of “ Welsh un- 
cle’—a name of limited usage, but as good, probably, as any other 
convenient term which could be devised. 

It has been shown that a first cousin’s child is called a “ first 
cousin once removed.” On the same principle, a first cousin’s 
grandchild is called a “ first cousin ¢wice removed,” and his (or her) 
child would be a “ first cousin three times removed”; and so on, 
the number of “ removes” showing by how many generations the 
two persons who are so related differ. On the same principle 
that a great-grandchild is rare, 7. ¢., a person lineally removed by 
three generations, a first cousin three times removed is, speaking 
generally, somewhat rare, but far more common, doubtless, than a 
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great-grandchild, because the former means the great-grandchild | 
of a person’s first cousin, who may be much older than the person | 
himself. Indeed, it is quite conceivable that a man should live to 
see his first cousin five times removed ; for he might easily have a 
first cousin fifty or sixty years older than himself, and live to see 
that cousin’s descendants of the fifth generation. 

As there is no name for a parent’s first cousin, so also there is 
none for a grandparent’s first cousin; but if the term “ Welsh un- 
cle” should ever be generally adopted for the former, the latter 
might by analogy be called a Welsh granduncle (or grand Welsh 
uncle): thus, if Mary Jones in our pedigree marries and has chil- 
dren, they will be first cousins twice removed to Tom, and he will 
be their Welsh granduncle, 

And now we may pass on to second cousins. ‘ Seeond cousins” 
are persons whose nearest common ancestor is great-grandparent 
to each ; in other words, if two persons are first cousins, the chil- 
dren of the one are second cousins to the children of the other. 
Thus, among the Joneses, Mary and Henry are second cousins to 
Richard. And it will follow by analogy that your second cousin’s 
child is your second cousin once removed; your second cousin’s 
grandchild, your second cousin twice removed; and so on. And 
it is needless to“remark that there is no term for the converse to 
these relationships. Thus Henry Jones’s children would be second 
cousins onee removed to Richard; but there is no term except 
“ father’s second cousin” to express Ais relationship to them. 

From what has been said, it will naturally follow that “third 
cousins” are persons whose nearest common ancestor is a great- 
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great-grandparent, or, in other words, persons who are the chil- 
dren of two persons who are second cousins to each other. Like- 
wise, the children of two “third cousins” are “fourth cousins,” 
and so on. 

In fact, using algebraical symbols, we may say that a person’s 
m*> cousin m times removed is one who is lineaily descended from 
the nearest common ancestor by x more generations than the for- 
mer, the former himself being m+1 generations below that an- 
cestor, 

Thus, for example, your fifth cousin twice removed is eighth in 
descent from your sixth ancestor (counting your parent as first an- 
cestor, your grandparent as second, and so on). 





PRACTICAL DECORATION OF MIRRORS. 

| eryrny has completely revolutionized the position and value 
of the mirror in the decoration of interiors. At one time 
large high looking-glasses towered over the mantel, and were in- 
variably placed between the narrow windows of the ordinary recep- 
tion-room. Then for a while oval or oblong mirrors became the 
fashion, and appeared at intervals upon the walls, supported by 
branches for holding candles, and forming a very brilliant addition 


to the lighting of a parlor or dancing-room. New, however, the 
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very great change made in the decorative details of houses has led 
to a corresponding change in the style and purpose of the mirror, 
In handsome rooms the looking-glass over the mantel is entirely 
superseded by some noticeable painting or engraving, or by the 
substitution of wood-carving or statuary. Shelves for the recep. 
tion of bric-d-brac occupy the space between the windows, and the 
large mirror is principally found in fashionable boudoirs and in 
bedrooms, where the pier-glass is a necessary accompaniment to 
the toilette. 

But in spite of such change of fashion, the mirror is by no 
means banished from our midst, and is never likely to be. It has 
but taken on a different shape, and one which calls for different 
treatment of a decorative character. The modern mirror is deeply 
bevelled, for whatever use it is intended, and the cutting away of 
the edge in this manner makes a flat frame more de je asa 
finish than one of raised gilding or carved wood, the consequence 
being that broad flat frames are made expressly for the mirrors 
found in modern homes, and that these frames can be decorated 
in every variety of style, and covered in almost any material 

Even where the old-fashioned style of the high looking-glass is 
still maintained, the frame has changed in character, and is accom. 
panied by shelves for the reception of ornaments, or by carved 
figures which occupy recesses purposely eut o 
tion, Many such frames are made at home, or at least order- 
ed of a carpenter in the neighborhood, of cheap white-wood, and 
then ebonized by the ladies of the family, who purchase little 
carved ornaments and statues suitable for them, 








ut for their recep- 
are 


subject them to 








sition according to in- 
dividual taste, Where 
the new style of mir- 
ror is adopted, the 
flat stained wood 
frames are elaborate- 
ly decorated with de- 


signs painted in oils, 


and often forming 
very beautiful effects. 
Generally the mirrors 
are perfectly square, 
and are hung from 
one corner, so that 
they present the 
shape of a star, and 
in these cases the de- 
sign for the frame 
should be in accord- 


ance with this posi- 


tion, and occupy one 


or more ot the cor- 
ners Flowers, grass- 
es, and foliag are 





favorite subjects, but 
the prettiest effects 
are produced by the 
introduction of birds 
or butterflies An ex- 
tremely handsome one 
that we have seen was 
framed polished 
pine, a design of birds 
in flight being scat- 
tered, if one 
express 


in 


may so 
it, over the 
frame, while one with 
wings upraised rested 
upon the glass itself. 
Painting upon the sur- 
face of the mirror is 
very usual. Todoso 
properly, it is neces- 
sary to trace the de- 
sign first with a lithog- 
rapher’s pencil, and 
then carry it out in 
oil-colors. This is a 
very old art revived, 
and likely to become 
increasingly popular. 
Old Italian looking- 
were 





deco- 
rated in this manner, 
and it is one that ad- 
mits of so much scope 
for individual taste 
that it finds increas- 


glasses 


ing favor. Designs 

‘ begun upon the frame 
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ries and tendrils, all 
answer admirably for 
this Pea- 
cocks’ feathers have 
afforded good designs, 
A group of them will 
ippear as if careless- 
ly laid upon the glass, 
and the artist 
will so arrange them 
that a reflection will appear as distinctly as the actual objects. Old 
and thoroughly seasoned wood makes the best frames for the pur- 
pose of decoration by means of oil-paints, and as the mirror is 
usually hung at a certain distance, rough effects are admissible. 
Paint thickly laid on and scraped with a palette-knife looks well as 
a background, and the design should not be too finely executed: 
effect rather than elaboration should be aimed at. When a coy- 
ering for the frame is preferred, there is no limit to the selection 
excepting that of individual taste. Velvet, plush, and satin all 
answer equally well, while white velvet is one of the most effective 
We have 
even seen a frame covered with the ribbed canvas which is express- 
ly prepared for tapestry-painting, and upon which the design is 
carried out in dyes. 

the background color, 


purpose, 
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backgrounds imaginable for a design of fruit or flowers. 


These are rubbed on the surface to pro luce 
and the design is then boldly worked in with 
a hog’s-hair brush dipped in the pigments specially prepared for 
the purpose. This frame, being intended for a high position, was 
very effective, and looked well at the distance from which we saw 
it, but finer materials and effects are certainly preferable. In many 
cases a frame of dark wood is provided, and the edge of it deeply 
bound with plush or velvet, a design being then painted across the 
corners. When the frame is covered with silk or satin, and the de- 
sign is to be carried out in water-colors, it should first be accurately 
| and lightly sketched in pencil, and every line should then be gone 
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over in Chinese white, so that there may be no risk 
of the color spreading. Water-colors will not be 
found as effective as oils, and are more trouble- 
some to manage; but if they are preferred, what 
are called gouache colors—that is, colors mixed 
with opaque white-—are the best for the purpose, 
and sometimes it is necessary to go over the same 
part many times before the silk has absorbed 
enough to present a solid surface. Satin and 
satin de Lyon are better adapted for water-color 
painting than silk. For velvet or plush stiff 
bristle brushes are needed for oil-painting, espe- 
cially when the latter material is selected, as the 
colors need to be thoroughly stamped on. Gild- 
ed canvas has also been used to cover the flat 
frames made for mirrors, and can be bought for 
seventy-five cents a square foot. 

Small hand-mirrors and those intended to stand 
upon the dressing-table are also now more usual- 
ly framed in plush or velvet than in ivory, as was 
the case a little while ago, and a very pretty and 
acceptable present can be made by painting an 
appropriate design upon velvet or plush, and send- 
ing it to be mounted as a frame for a bevelled 
looking-glass. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. C, Ormstrap, Milwaukee, Wis., says: ‘IT 
have used it in my practice ten years, and consider it 
a valuable nerve tonic.”—{ Adv.) 








FasHIONABLE fur garments this season are 
Otter and Seal-skin Dolmans. Paletots and U1- 
sters 44 to 52 inches long and Sacques close 
fitting 36 to 42 long. Beaver will be the popular 
trimming. C. C. Saayne, wholesale manufact- 
urer, 103 Prince St. (formerly of Broadway), the 
recognized leading furrier, will offer goods at 
retail this season. This affords a splendid op- 
portunity for ladies to order goods direct from 
the manufacturer and save the profit of middle- 
men. All goods produced by this house are 
standard styles and adopted by the leading mer- 
chants throughout the country. Every garment 
is made from selected skins properly cured and 
dressed and thoroughly reliable. Sent to any 
address C. O. D, with privilege of examination. 


—{ Adv] 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Peraie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York,—[ Adv. ] 








FOR ROUGH SKIN 
And Freckles nse Caswent, Massny & Co.’s Mrio- 
PERMA, 1,121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—{Adv.] 








ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
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Breakfast Cova 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 
Ss ¥ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


‘W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRA NCH 1199 Broadway, near 20th St., N. Y. 
{ 279 Fulton St.. Brooklyn. 

{ 47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES } 43 North Charles St-, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


f The remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
Tite necessity to those who have 
lost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to look 

° young whom foreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
4 made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
get out of wave. One grand feature, 
they have no false, wig-like ppp eereniie 

easl min all other waves and crimps—while 
the md far with crimping pins and the danger of 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to every lady 
who walges her personal beauty and the opinions of 
her friends. Prices, trom &6 to S12 (Blonde and 
Gray, extra), Also, the most eb nt assortment of 
awitches from 850. Gray hair a «pe- 
eclalty. Remember, these oods can ony, be found 
at my Headquarters, 32 EAST 14th ST., N.Y. 
No. 9 Temple Place, Boston. Send for Ilue- 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.0.D., with privilege 
of examination, 
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HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
muterials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
~ tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 
Correspondence 
invited. 

Send 8 cents for 
Catalogue. 








TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


___ Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 
PEOPLE WHO USE 
| WZ 

\\\ Lb, , 








A/Sh/ | | VAY \ 
find that it does not injure the surface of Silver and 
Plated Ware like the average Polishing Powders. 
These contain grit, acids, and sometimes inflamma- 
ble substances. LUSTRO is incomparable for speed- 
ily giving brightness te Nickel Plated and other 
articles susceptible of a polish, particularly the 
Plates on modern Stoves. 


SEE YOU GET THE GENUINE. _ 
Do your Shopping in New York through 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 


Dry Goods and General Purchasing Agents, 
80 EAST l4rn STREET, N. Y., 


Late with and for a number of years in charge of the 
Mail Order Department of 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD, 


By Mrs. T. W. DEWING. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


A/ 











I would advise every young couple about to furnish 
a house or an apartment to get Mra. Dewing’s book 
and read it. Her taste is excellent and her advice 
practicable. While she gives some hints to the mil- 
lionaire, she confines herself to advising the person of 
limited means. * * * It wonld be pleasant to follow 
Mrs. Dewing throngh each room, for she is full of 
suggestions for the library, the drawing-room, the 
bed-room, and the hall--suggestions, too, that even 
the impecnnions may act upon.—‘ Erasmus” in the 
Philadelphia Press. 


Orr 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY 


(MRS. T. W. DEWING). 


16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying 
it out. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficult and deeply interesting sub- 
ject.—Philadelphia North American, 

All ladies should keep this little volume in their 
work-baskets.—Boston Commonwealth, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G®™ Either of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!I878. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 























(it7orEVERYBODY CAN NOW PLAY AT SIGHT = 
4 WITHOUT INSTRU J RGAN OR PIANO, BY*) 
WILLIAM 





p WANT! 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., withont injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y, 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Powders, 
50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, 80 highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, #2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair,the beard,the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $1 50 per box. . 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Something New. 


Unequalled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
thelooks of young 
and old charmingly. 

My PERFECTION, 
OR 

WATER WAVE, 
withthe improved elas- 
tic springs, from $3 00 


upward. 
THE NOVELTY, 
Very becoming; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 


if not naturally curly. 
Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Tilustrated price-list free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


83 Union Square, N.Y, 















PARFUMERIE 

CAPITOL PARIS. 

Fontaine de la Beauté, a 
beautiful liquid for the face—cool, 
transparent, eficial,and beautify- 
ing—#1 per box. Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 
and $1 per box. Extrait de 
Rose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 
ance—indelible—#1 perbottle. Deo 
Pilatory, removes superfinous 
hair—sure, quick, and harmless—$1 





TRAD MARK. “ 
per bottle. Eau de Quinine, removes dandruff, and 


promotes the growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 
Eau de Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and 
freckles, $1 per bottle. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desited lustre, T5c. and 
$1 per bottle. Chatain, gives haira fine auburn 
shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to its natural dark color—no hair dye—$1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, hair and fancy goods stores, for it, 
or address A. SIMONSON, 34 E, 14th St., N. Y., Sole 
Agent for U.S. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


AN N E. 
A NOVEL. 
By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON, 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 





16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





It proves the author's right to stand without ques- 
tion at the head of American women novelists.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

The appearance of “ Anne’* may be regarded as a 
fact worth special notice, for Miss Woolson adds to 
her observation of scenes and localities an unusual 
insight into the human heart. Sometimes one is 
ready to say that a fragment, and not an inferior frag- 
ment, of the mantle of George Eliot is resting on her 
capable shoulders.—Century, N. Y. 

The scenery is fine, the characterization excellent, 
and the purpose trne. * * * It has fine touches, * * * 
It has admirable sketches from nature. * * * The book 
has humor, also, and plenty of it. * * * Anne is full of 
power, and will not soon be forgotten.—Literary 
World, Boston. 

A strong, fresh, vigorous story, American in scene, 
people, and tone. * * * Few novels contain more 
striking incidents.—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address €. F. 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


VYisiTine CARDS FOR LADIES.—A 
pack of the latest style visiting cards, with your 
name neatly printed (White Bristol), 10¢. a pack; 
Gold Edge, fancy corners, 15¢.; Fancy Slippers, 20¢. 5 
Satin Bevel Edge, 25¢.; Lapped French Artificial 
Flowers, 50c.; Prince Albert, painted by hand, $1. 
Sent to any address. A. P. MOUL, York, Pa. 








BEATTY’ Organs, 2 stops, $125. Pianos, $297.50. 
Factory running day and night. Catalogue 
REE. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
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ConTalns: 


Autumn, 


Frontispiece, drawn by E. A. Aspry and engraved by 
W. B. Crosson ; 


In Surrey.—Second Paper, 
By Mrs. Lute. Illustrated by Atrxep Parsons and 
E. A. Anbey; 


Flash: The Fireman’s Story, 
A Poem by Witt Canieron, Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost; 


Medical Education in New York, 

By Witrtam H. Rivers. Illustrated by portraits of 
eminent physicians connected with New York Med- 
ical Colleges, and sketches of the medical students’ 
educational experiences ; 

Southern California, 

The first of a series of papers by W. H. Bisuor. Il- 

lustrated by J. D. Srrone and other artists; 
Certain New York Houses, 

By M. E. W. Surrwoop. Showing the most notable 
recent work in internal decoration. Richly illus- 
trated by Frank Laturor and C, A. VanvERuoor ; 

The Spanish Discoverers, 

The third paper of Colonel T. W. Hieernson’s Amer- 

ican History Series. Illustrated ; 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 


By Mary Rowtnson, With Portrait and Picture of 
Rossetti's Studio ; 


Symmes and his Theory, 
By E. F. Mappen. A curiously interesting article. 
Illustrated ; 


The Railway Invasion of Mexico, 

By the Hon. Joun Bicztow. A comprehensive study 
of Mexico, physical, social, and political, with refer- 
ence to the prospects of American investments in 
Mexican railway enterprises ; 


In the Wahlamet Valley of Oregon, 


By Exnust Inceusort. With Map; 


Shandon Bells, 
The sixth part of Wi11am Biacx’s new novel, il- 
lustrated by WiittaM SMALL; 


Short Stories: 
ODD MISS TODD, by Rosse Terry Cooxr; 
PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SOCIAL 
WRECK, by Mareoarer Fioyp; 
THE HISTORY OF YANKEE JIM, by Samuvuet 
AvaMs Daaxe; 


Poems 
By Annie Frecps, Witiiam Saarr, and Hrrserr E. 
CLARKE; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Personal Comment in Carlyle’s Posthumous Writ- 
ings.—Journalistic Sincerity. —Rural Sanitary aud 
Decorative Improvement.—Waguer’s New Opera. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
** Another Dish, Please”—(Ten Evox Wuttr).—Health 
Item (A. E. Swret).—Sunday Fishing (Harrison 
Roserrson).—From Danbnry (J. M. Batey).—Miti- 


gating Circumstances (A. E. Sweet). — Fifty-two 
(Pau. Haynz).—Anecdotes, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S _MAGAZINE,..........e0-ceeeceees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...........-.0cceeeseseee 400 
HARPERS BAZAR .......ccccsccccvcccccccves 400 
The THREE above publications............+0++ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........6666 eeeeeee 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..........0.05.0+ 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE Oy 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ***"****"**"** 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers).............ccescee0 10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorie with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travei, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurns, 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


MONEY-MAKING FOR WOMEN. 
Silk Culture yields $200 to $800 per acre. Those 
wanting to join our N. J. Colony apply at once. 
N. ¥. SILK EXCHANGE, 27 Bond 8t., N.Y. / 
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_ HARPER’ S BAZAR. 











NOW READY: 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED. 


CONTAINS 140 PAGES FINELY PRINTED MAT- 
TER ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY ANSWERING 
THE 

EXHAUSTIVE QUERY, 


WHAT TO) .,,§ HOW TO 
WEAR §* (OBTAIN IT. 


THE MOST PROMINENT FEATURE BEING AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
OF THE VOLUMINOUS VARIETIES OF GOODS 
OFFERED LIN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS. WHAT- 
EVER MAY BE DESIRED FOR WIFE, CHILDREN, 
OR HUSBAND CAN BE FOUND IN OUR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, AND ILLUSTRATED, WITH PRICE 
GIVEN IN THIS MAGAZINE. 





THE CUTS APPEARING IN THE MAGAZINE 
ARE NOT FANCY IDEALS, BUT EXACT COPLES 
IN EVERY CASE OF THE ARTICLES WHICH 
THEY REPRESENT, AS EXHIBITED IN OUR 
SHOW-ROOMS. 

Issued Quarterly at 15c. Single No., 

or 50c. per Annum. 


DRY GOODS, MILLINERY GOODS, LACE AND 


WHITE GOODS, HOSIERY, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHOES, FANCY GOODS, 
STATIONERY, BOYS’ CLOTHING, AND, IN FACT, 
EVERYTHING ELSE THAT CAN BE DESIRED 
FOR HOME USE, ORNAMENTATION, OR TOILET. 


Edward Ridley & Sons 


309, 311 to 317 GRAND ST., 


56, 58, 60 to 70 ALLEN STREET, } y7 York 
59, 61, 68 ORCHARD STREET, § New York. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Is now well known to be a true source of economy, 
and a single order for any kind of 


DRY GOODS 


Intrusted to our care cannot fail to create a most sat- 
ixfactory business intercourse with us. 


Our Mail Order Department 


Is now THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED. 
We have an immense stock of Silks, Satins, Velvets, 
Black and Colored Dress Goods, Housekeeping Goods, 
Laces, Emnbroideries, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Trim- 
mings, &c., &c., and we offer RELIABLE 
GOooDs AT LOW PRICES. DO NOT 
FAIL TO READ onr elegant and comprehensive 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Sent Free on Application, 
And published with a specis al view of assisting PER- 
SONS AT A DIS NCE to make their pur- 
chases as EKASILY and READILY as thongh 
they made their selections IN PERSON 
OUR COUNTERS, 


Catalogue will be issued about Septe mber 18th. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK, 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 

Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices, 
Sttks, eve Trimml nga, Mosler, 








AT 





holatery, a, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Uplotsters. Tica’ Laces Gente’ Furnishing bf mg 
Infante’, nd Girls’ Outfits, & aes les, infor- 


Boys’ 
er * 7 (AAS GUIDE” free on application 

ER & CONARD, 9th & Market St, Philada. 
open say where\you saw this Advertisement. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


ART. NEEDLEWORK AND PAINTING. — 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List of Designs for 
Art Work mailed on receipt of two 3c. stamps. School 
open for pupils and visitors. 
BRAGDON & FENETTI,~ 


RS Union Square, New York City. 








\sk News Dealres fornew French 
DRESS ‘fashion Journal [’Arr.orsend to 
MAKERS Bis WJ Morse815 B’way, NY. 





NEW, no 2 alike, C Chromo Visiting Cards, name 
on, 10e. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 


Aj L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Wanted. 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & 6O., Nassau, N. Y. 
ON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Druggists for 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15c. 





Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
FALL STYLES OPEN. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUITS, MILLINERY, 
SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &e. 








CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, TRUNKS, &o. 





FALL NUMBER 


“ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY BAZAAR” 


WILL BE ISSUED SEPT. 25TH. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 
Do your Shopping at Home, 


JONES, 8th Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0, 


Are exhibiting a choice selection of Early 
Fall Novelties in Silks, Velvets, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, India Shawls, Laces, Embroid- 
eries, Hosiery, Underwear, &c., together with 
a well-assorted stock of Linens, White Goods, 
Blankets, and Flannels. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 





ELEGANT 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 


WHOLESALE. 


Novelties in Buttons, Embroideries, Feather Trim- 
mings, Embroidered Robes, Ornaments, Marabouts. 
The attention of the trade is invited. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway. 
OUR LATEST COMIC CARDS. 


Tue HenveckeD Hussanp, 
MIC SHAKESPEARE, 
TROUBLE IN De CHURCH, 
THs Curnese QUESTION, 
Tue CaitpREN’s CuRisTMas, 
Our Toy So.piers, 
(all very funny). 
te By mail, 11 cents each. Send 
65 cents (stamps) for the lot, and re- 
<= ceive in addition, FRER, an exquis 
- gilt-edged panel portrait of the 
reat Knglish beauty, Mrs. Langtry. 
sAMMis & LATHAM, vere — 
Vassan St New Yor 
Mrs. Langtry eset alone 25 cents. 


CARDS :: 





FOR xyes LEC TORS, in sets. 


Se nd 








THE ONLY REAL 


LYONS 


STERN BROTHERS 


LEADING HOUSE 


DRY GOODS, SUITS, 


AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES REQUIRED FOR 


Ladies’, Children’s, & Gents’ Wear, 


WILL ISSUE THEIR 


FALL CATALOGUE 


OF 140 PAGES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF FALL STYLES 
AND PRICES, ABOUT SEPTEMBER 20, AND 
WILL MAIL THE SAME ON RECEIPT OF 6 
CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
SS. Ci. & S. 


Simpson, 
Crawford, 


& Simpson. 


CARD. 


LADIES DESIRING A COPY OF OUR 








WILL PLEASE FORWARD THEIR ADDRESSES 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


and 19th ‘St. N. Y: 


PUTIAN BAZAAR | 


Gt he Avenue 

LIP Fv RNISHES unequaled 
facilities for the economical and 
satisfactory outfitting of Children. 
Boys’ Clothing, Girls’ Clothing, 
Babies’ Clothing. Everything for Children's 
wear for all ages up to 16 years a specialty, in- 
cluding Hats and Furnishing Goods, Millinery, 
Hosiery, and Underwear, Shoes, etc. Reliable 
—_ Best styles. Low prices, Mail orders 

have careful attention. Catalogue free. 


Bests Gonecera®llew\onr 
Mme.GURNEY & co., 


No. 6 FE. Mth St., or P. 0. Box 3527, New York. 


oe rs of Lace Braids and ** Arrasene.”’ ** How to 
e Lace,” 50c. Send 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 


| $6 1 $20 Riatee's 

















per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portlan and, Maine. 





VELVETEEN 


SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILK VELVET. 


We wonld respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 
trade-mark on the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 


Superd in Make, 
Dye, & Finish, 


Fine Texture, Rich, 
Full-toned Colors, 
Great Depth of 


Immovable Pile, 


EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGRE 


From HARPER’S BAZAR.— 
early by the merchants. 


NONPAREIL 





THE CLIMAX 


OF 


VELVETEENS. 


OF PERFECTION. 


‘* Another velvet season is one of the certainties announced thus 
The best service is given by the close short pile velvets, such as the 


NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, which is not easily marred or creased. The NONPAREIL VELVETEEN 
is found in all the stylish new shades, and when made up, with the pile turned upward, it cannot 


be distinguished from silk velvet. 
third as much as if made of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


The difference in the price makes a garment cost about one- 


To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


Jobhers supplied 
by the Agents 


} SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 


Retailers supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York, and other first-class job- 


bers throughout the United States. 


Beware of imitators, who, to sell inferior goods, are now claiming qualities for their 


velveteens which they do not possess, 





PKOCHES 


He G™AVE. UN 


102 ,104% 106 W.20" ST. 


Beg to inform their numerous patrons and the 
public in general that, having completed the 
rebuilding and enlargement of their popular es- 
tablishment, thereby making it one of the most 


attractive, best lighted, and ventilated in New 
York, they respectfully invite them to the 
OF THEIR IMPORTATION OF 


NOVELTIES 


In Silks, Brocades, Velvets, Plushes, Ottomans, 


French and English Dress Goods, Laces, Mourn- 
ing Goods, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Passemen- 
teries, Fringes and Buttons, Fine Hosiery and 
Merino Underwear, Lace Curtains and Uphol- 


stery Goods, 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
COSTUMES and WRAPS, 
FINE UNDERWEAR AND CORSETS. 


Our prices will be, as usual, LOWER than 


| those of any house in the City 


| 





Fall and Winter pea | 


| 
| 
| 








improvements | ee ee ae 


aon 


ak, 
} Without the Periec 


Our Illustrated 
and Winter, 
on application. 

H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Ave., 102, 104,and 106 W. 20th St., 
N Ei W 


Fashion Catalogue, for Fall 


now ready, and will be sent tree 


YORK 


ive — vers and visit- 


\ TE should be 1 ised to h 
ors to the ¢ ity nepect our 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 

attention showu as would be purchasers, 

| LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 
3 Union Square, York. 


New 





tion. 








Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
naturai effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 
tion. To obtain the gennine article they should call at 
my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chigr 
Curls, &c., all of the finest quality of hum r and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white h | 
8 warranted as represented 
Attention is also call to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie “ Capitol” Paris 

A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 

Send for descriptive Cat 





. 
10N8, 





Go 





logue. 


SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
ORNAMENTAL 


*_ GRASSES 


EVERLASTING 


IMMORTELLES 


Tastefully ar rauge din BOU QUETS and DESIGNS, 
r for sale in B 
LARGEST STOC K. FINEST C OLORS. 
No other house offe mpench avs ate ages to the Whole 
sale Trade. Flo — d t S 








dyed to order. 


HIRAM a ag & co. 


179-183 E, Main St., ROCHESTER. 
200-206 Randolph St., CHICACO, Nit: 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have rred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY 
New York, who w 


ind responsibility 


transfe 
Street, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


aired 1 ve vn town. a. rms 


| DOD tre 


“IRELAND 


and $5 outfit 
otal t tiand, Maine, 


af TO- DAY’ 


New Edition Now Reeds. 


$75 to 8150 
Per Month. 


T=. oe pressio v ents 
C MecURDY “e 00., Philade tehine Pa. 

Can secure permanens employmeny 

Lady Agents with g i sal ary sell ¢ Queen Clty 


Skirt and Steak ing Supporters, « 


_Free. Addres: 
{( Large Chromo Cards. no two alike 
. 10c., postpaid. G.I. 


OPIUM: 


FLIES AND MOsQt 1'TOE s, 
15c. box “* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


$] 


Sa ample outfit 
s Queen City Suspender Co., Cincinn sai, O 
J with name, 


REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Morphine Habit t. ure “dd in 10 
to 20 Days._N 


.. STEPHENS, M Date i -Obion 


$12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Address Tro & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


A WEEK 
Outfit free. 
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THE MAN 


“On, Me. QuackeNnuny,” sur 


RIGHT Oar! 


. a) , 
FACETI®. 
Hr was a young man 
for an archdeacon, re- 
lates a sporting contem- 
porary, and his wife was 
old enongh to be his mo- 
ther. Any allusion to 
Anno Domini was ta- 
booed. They were the 
guests of the evening at 
a country house. The 
whole county was in- 
vited to meet them. An 
extra man was taken on 
for the occasion. He had 
to announce the guests, 
The “ boss of the show” 
coached the exira man 
up. “When the arch- 
deacon arrives, you are 
e say, ‘The Venerable 
the Archdeacon Blank.’” 
The drawing-room was 
full. The guests of the 
evening arrived. The 
extra man looked at the 
archdeacon, and then at 
the lady, and he got a bit 
mixed. At last he got it 
right. He saw how it 
stood. Great was the 
consternation when he 
announced, “ Archidea- 
con Blank and the Ven- 
erable Mrs. Blank.” 


—_—_~>—_ 


“Why, how odd you 
look with your hair part- 
ed in the middle!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Brown. 

“TI used to part mine 
on the side,” said Mrs. 
Jones, 

Then the conversation 
became general. Each 
lady had to tell how she 

arted ber hair—all but 
ittle Edith’s mother, 
She said notling. Sud- 
denly little Edith’s voice 
was heard. She evident- 
ly did not like to have 
her mother ignored. She 
said; “* My mother parts 
her hair on the table!” 


AND THE OPPORTUNITY—A ROMANCE OF THE SEASON, 


YONDER 18 A BIG STEAMER BEARING DOWN UPON Us! 
LIVE TO TELL YOU HOW WARMLY I| REOIPROCATE, OK TO REFER You TO Para! 





ontep, “po Ger uP ore your Kwers at once aNd Pout. with your HAVE pinnoren IN MY WILL THAT IT BK BURIED WwiTh Me wueN I pir.” 
SECOND DirTo D1iTTOo (in a tone of horrified remonatrance), “Burien wirn you! Wuy, may, 
you’LL svoin your Fippie rorever! Tur Dameness wii. start tHe Gior, anpD THE Cukmicat Dis- 








HOBBIES. 
FIRST DISTINGUISHED AMATEUR AND COLLECTOR. “ An, YRS, 


Do Make uUASTR, On I SHALL NEVER 


Tus ONE 18 MY Favonrre. I 


TURBANOERS, YOU KNOW, WILL BULN THE TRANSPARENCY OF THAT FINE OLD SiuxTeentu Century Varnisu.” 























* Looks Like THEM Apres WAS a-GiTTiINn’ ire, Gran’va, Turik I orrer 


A ; Aa AND HE bors! 
SUAKK SUTULN’ OUT O' THE OLD TRee. 
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A gentleman living in 
a London suburb ordered 
a pair of valuable tum- 
bler pigeors from a coun- 
try deaiev, and, to insure 
their speedy delivery at 
the railway station near 
his house, desired the 
consigner to add to the 
address the words, “To 
be sent up at once.” 
Great was his consterna- 
tion when, on inguiring 
why the birds had not 
arrived, he found that a 
porter at the station had 
literally followed out the 
instruction by opening 
the basket and setting 
the pigeons at liberty. 

wea tend 


A lawyer proposed to 
a client to undertake a 
case on the following 
terms: “‘If I lose,” said 
he, “I get nething. If I 
win, you get nothing.” 

pilinatagaiiintcoam: 

“T want some change,” 
said Mrs. B to her 
husband. 

** Well,” was the heart- 
less response, “just wait 
for it. Time brings 
change to everybody.” 

iilchmandiindaiiatann 

Not a Miss—A hit, 

-_—o-—.- 

An illustrious painter 
who was travelling was 
invited to dine with a 
wealthy merchant. 

“T had a son myself 
who was passionately de- 
voted to art,” said the 
host, “‘and I sent him to 
Paris—where he was for 
ten years studying in the 
atelier of the famous 
Crespasson.” 

“ Aly—and was he sue- 
cessful 2” 

*““Successfal! Sir, at 
this moment he owns the 
second largest factory 
of artificial fertMizers in 
the country!” 








PERFECTION. 
ARABELLA, “Yves, 1 Tuink Tus sweet Pug is sest Peerrotion 
GEORGE (with feeling), “ No, nor ExacTLy; BUT I po THINK Uk 1s VERY NEAR Perreorion,” 


A JUST REBUKE. 


Dox‘? vor ?” 





LITTLE EppD1ie, “Mamma, F a Lapy sHovtn Get iy, Must I Move UP AND MAKE ROOM FOR HER?” 
TIRED MAMMA (who has been kept standing by unaccommodating passengers). “‘No, my pean; I am 


AFRAID YOU WOULD AOQUIRE THE HAKIT OF ALWAYS BEING POLITE TO LADIES, EVEN IN THE STRELT CARS, 
AND THEN WHEN YOU GBOW UP YOU MIGHT BE OONSIDERED bY GOME TO BE UNMANLY.” 








